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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT resumed on Tuesday, and 

on the following day the Government 

suffered a defeat in the Commons at the 
hands of its own followers on the School 
Attendance Bill, whose object is to raise the 
age of leaving school from fourteen to fifteen. 
A section of the Labour Party (chiefly Roman 
Catholics) was determined that the Bill should not 
come into operation until the demands of religious 
bodies for grants-in-aid from the State for sectarian 
schools were agreed to; and this group proved 
strong enough to carry its amendment. 


The Government claimed that this was not a 
defeat on a question of principle, and the Bill 
subsequently passed its third reading. The effect 
of the amendment, however, will be to render 
it a dead letter unless and until the negotiations 
which are being carried on behind the scenes 
between the President of the Board of Education 
and the representatives of the various sects and 
denominations are amicably concluded. The 
evidence available does not suggest that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is either tactful or long- 
sighted as a negotiator. 


The Liberals have also been discussing a ques- 
tion of principle; or rather, how far they can afford 
to follow their principles in these hard times. The 
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answer is interesting. They cannot bring them- 
selves to support the Government’s action in the 
Trade Disputes Bill. But also they cannot afford 
‘> risk putting the Government out, on a matter 
which even the Government might regard as a 
question of principle. 


The Liberal Party has therefore agreed to abstain 
from voting at all on the second reading. It now 
only remains for a section of the Liberal Party 
to abstain from carrying ‘out the agreement to 
abstain from voting, and the position will 
be clear to the meanest intelligence. Well might 
Sir John Simon remark that the Liberal Party 
was dying of tactics. He might have gone 
further and said that half of it tacks on one side, 
and the other half ticks on the other. 


It is generally agreed by those who followed the 
Round Table Conference closely that Mr. Mac- 
Donald made a good chairman—his only serious 
blunder was embroiling himself in the communal 
maelstrom. Lord Sankey was almost equally 
successful, 


Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, was easily 
the worst chairman of a committee, while Mr. Benn 
took no open share in the Conference whatever. 
To do him justice his insufficiency for his position 
was apparent even to himself; but it was remarked 
of him—whether in congratulation or condolence f 
cannot say—that ‘‘ the Secretary of State seemed 
very anxious to please.”’ 


Lord Reading towered above the rest of the 
English representatives, not only in knowledge— 
which is not wonderful, since he is an ex-Viceroy 
—but in mental power and grip of essentials. The 
Conservative panel was too negative to be effective. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, of whom much was expected, 
proved rather disappointing. 


The salient fact which emerges from the hear- 
ing by the Railway National Wages Board of 
the companies’ proposals is that their case for 
wage reductions should be differentiated from 
their demands for the revision of working condi- 
tions. In regard to the first, while the 1929 
wages bill was 143 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, the cost of living had at the beginning of 
this year been brought down to only 53 per cent. 
over 1914, while wholesale prices last year were 
on the average only 19} per cent. higher than 
the pre-war standard. Add that railway charges 
are between 50 and 60 per cent. higher than 
before the war, while shipping freights are 
actually lower and the prices of coal, iron, and 
steel are higher by only 20 per cent., and it 
will be seen that the position of the railway 
industry is anomalous. 


In 1913 the wages and salaries bill was approxi- 
mately £47,000,000. For 1929 it amounted to 
4114,000,000. Average wage rates for the 
so-called ‘‘ Conciliation ’? grades, who make up 
about five-sixths of the employees, have gone up 
from 26s. 1d. a week to 57s. gd., and average 
earnings from 28s. 5d. to 66s. 3d. Should the 
whole of the companies’ claims be conceded, the 
average rate will be 51s. 11d., and the average 


earnings 57s. 2d. Incidentally, there is a dig 
crepancy between these rates and the j 
minimum proposed by the companies, but the 
explanation is presumably that only a relatively 
small number of employees would be affected 
the lowest rate, a point on which detailed 
information seems desirable. 


Boiled down, the companies’ case is that last 
year’s net revenue will be short by thirteen ang 
three quarter millions, or 27 per cent., of the 
standard revenue which they are entitled to earn, 
while the deficit for the current year is expected 
to reach sixteen and a half millions. Raising 
rates and charges is no solution of the problem; 
it would merely help competitors and postpone 
trade revival still longer by further depressing 
the depressed industries. 


So far, the companies have made out a good 
case, but, as has been pointed out by the Trade 
Unions, the railways have by no means exhausted 
every possible source of economy, while it is 
claimed, with reason, that a living wage should 
be a first charge on the industry. Apart from the 
question of wages, the unions are strenuously 
fighting the proposed tearing up of the whole 
conditions of service which came into operation 
under the National Agreements of 1919 and 1920, 


Those conditions cannot be summarized in a 
few words; it may, however, be pointed out as 
an example, that by varying the 8-hour day as 
the companies propose, it would be possible to 
work a man twelve hours or more on a nominal 
8-hour day. Admittedly, the present system is 
uneconomic ; an employee who works six hours on 
five days of the week and nine hours on the 
sixth is entitled to overtime pay, since his hours 
of work are nominally in excess of 48. This is 
one of the results of political interference with 
the railways during the control period, when 
working hours were fixed on a cast-iron basis 
without regard to the obvious fact that working 
conditions in the service are very elastic. It 
should not be beyond the bounds of statesmanship 
to bring about a compromise; it might, for 
instance, be provided that no employee be en- 
titled to overtime pay until he had worked 48 
hours in any one week, this arrangement being 
subject to any necessary safeguards to prevent 
excessive hours on any day. 


The advice now being given by certain 
economists to spend money in order to increase 
prosperity strikes me as fantastic. The rich man in 
his castle cannot very well spend any more to-day, 
because he has not got it to spend; while the poor 
man at the gate is saving rather than spending for 
the best of good reasons—he does not know when 
the slump is going to hit him. 


It is no use talking about vicious circles, or frozen 
deposits, to a man who is afraid he will be out of 
a job in three months’ time. Such a man knows 
that if he has twenty or fifty pounds in the Savings 
Bank, he has a better chance of weathering the 
storm than if there is only a penny stamp between 
him and a midnight seat on the Embankment ; and 
he will laugh in the face of any economist who 


assures him that thrift is anti-social. 
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The truth is—only the economists never seem to 
suspect it—that you can no. more generate confi- 
dence by pretending there is nothing wrong than 

ou can make a cold bath hot by getting into it. 
You do in fact raise the temperature of the water by 
losing some of your own heat, but only to a micro- 
scopic extent ; and it would be exactly the same, and 
no more, if the prudent working-man dissipated his 


little hoard. 


It would make very little difference to trade— 
which is suffering, at least in the basic industries, 
from over-production rather than under-consump- 
tion. But the moment the working-man was out of 
a job, the economists would turn round and lecture 
him on his lack of prudence and forethought. 


The Anglican ecclesiastical authorities are to be 
congratulated on taking up once more the question 
of faith-healing. The previous discussions, three 
or four years ago, did not, so far as I remember, 
lead to anything very conclusive. But this is hardly 
to be wondered at, for the subject is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one, and the Church of England 
in practice is in a different position on this matter 
from both the Roman Catholics and Christian 
Scientists. 


Nobody, I suppose, would deny that mysterious 
cures do occur, which are conveniently ascribed t» 
faith-healing—in other words, something within) 
the patients other than the physic or the prescrip- 
tion which the doctor has put there. These are 
the people who, in the words of a famous surgeon, 
“get better whatever the doctor does for them,”’ 
and such cures seem to be not always confined to 
functional diseases. Here is obviously ground for 
enquiry. But it may be that the enquiry can be 
more profitably made by the psychologist than the 
priest. 


There is much to be said for Signor Grandi’s 
contention that a United States of Europe with 
Russia left out would be a mere farce, but then so 
would be a similar body with Russia included. One 
or two by no means insignificant Powers, notably 
Spain, do not recognize the Soviet Government, 
and they would certainly never become members 
of a federation in which the representatives of 
Moscow had a seat. Indeed, so long as Russia 
remains under her present rulers, it would appear 
that M. Briand’s scheme, even in the most modified 
form, is out of the question. 


I shall not be surprised if, when the time comes, 
Russia does not cause the breakdown of the dis- 
armament conference. Agreement with her on this 
subject is likely to prove impossible, and agree- 
ment without her is unthinkable, and there the 
matter will probably rest. In short, Bolshevist 
Russia is the cross which the Europe of this genera- 
tion has got to bear, whether it likes it or not, and 
the sooner the statesmen make up their minds to 
the fact, the better. 


What the Ottoman Turk was in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries Russia is to-day, that 
istosay, a force of uncertain magnitude which every 
other nation must necessarily take into considera- 
tion. Soviet policy makes a friendly understanding 
very difficult, and the geographical position of 
Russia renders it almost immune from attack, so 


that the parallel between Moscow of the Soviets and 
Constantinople of the earlier Sultans is to all intents 
and purposes complete. 


Is there any good reason why the London 
County Council should close the Embankment 
Gardens at dusk till the following dawn? In 
summer it does not really matter, but at this time 
of year it seems absurd that one of the few quiet 
walks for pedestrians in the West End should be 
shut before tea-time. It would cost very little to 
put a few lights along the single path through 
these gardens, and thousands of people would 
appreciate the chance of reaching railway station 
of tram-stop through the gardens instead of being 
jostled along the Embankment. 


I never can understand this passion of public 
bodies for shutting up gardens and what should 
be open spaces whenever they have the chance. 
The mere pedestrian is admittedly a person of little 
account in these days, but he does not, after all, 
run away with the seats in public gardens, or 
pick the flowers—at this time of year there are 
none to pick. He does not even steal a statue— 
though that would be almost a meritorious act. 


Why, then, not open the gardens? It may be 
that a few lovers would actually dare to sit down on 
seats for a few minutes instead of walking straight 
on, but why not? They do as much every night 
along the Mall, and they even look into each 
other’s eyes almost as it were under the very nose 
of the King. His Majesty does not seem to object 
to these innocent amusements of the lieges. Why, 
then, should the L.C.C. ? 


It is difficult not to read with alarm of the series 
of violent crimes and suicides of which a section of 
the Press is full at the present time. During the 
war it was freely prophesied that the demobiliza- 
tion of a large number of men inured for years to 
bloodshed would have the most deplorable effect 
upon the national morals, but in actual fact nothing 
of the sort occurred. Can it be that the latent 
ferocity is only now beginning to appear, or is it 
that the Popular Press is making crime its latest 
stunt ? 


Personally, I am rather sceptical about the 
former interpretation, particularly in the absence 
of any statistics to bear it out. If, on the other 
hand, the latter is the true explanation, then I can 
imagine nothing more short-sighted. It was the 
attitude of a few papers that paved the way for the 
present law on the reporting of divorce cases, and 
if these same journals try to make capital out of 
crime, further restrictions will inevitably be 
imposed by the legislature. The greatest enemy 
of the freedom of the Press to-day is the Popular 
Press. 


There has been such a remarkable similarity 
about the recent suicide cases (the gas-oven and the 
gas-fire are becoming universally popular) that 
it is obvious that self-destruction is largely imita- 
tive. But in times of acute distress and depression 
like the present, when a great many people are near 
breaking-point, journalists would do well to 
remember that they have a duty to the public, and 
if they do not, Parliament is likely to remember it 
for them. 
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A VISION OF BETTERMENT 


HAT, we must needs sometimes ask our- 
selves in these gloomy and cantankerous 
days, has become of the purposive states- 
manship which during the war so directed eager 
brains and willing hands as to turn our peaceful, 
incoherent England into an organized arsenal ? 
Apparently it is still active, but the politicians 
somehow stifle its expression. We have before us 
a well-knit scheme* for getting England pack to 
work again. Its author is Sir Charles Fielding, 
who was Director of Food Production during the 
war, and for the sake of his past alone deserves 
a hearing. Yet his pamphlet is unostentatiously 
issued from the Sussex village where he lives and 
no politician has given it the benison of a preface. 
It is not as though Sir Charles stood outside 
politics. He says himself that he has always voted 
Conservative and his scheme accepts the two chief 
planks in the Conservative platform—the tariff and 
the wheat quota, But where the politicians stop 
he makes his real start. He is not prepared to let 
the new policies develop their gradual effects. On 
the contrary, he would have the Government make 
effective use of its own weapons. He wishes this 
country to be self-supporting in the matter of food- 
stuffs and therefore proposes an ‘‘ Increase of 
Production ”’ Act and a loan of about fifty millions. 
Further developments are best stated in his own 
words : 

The first work to be done would be the selection of 
areas of about 50,000 acres of cultivable land spread over 
England, Scotland and Wales. These areas would 
roundly cover about four parishes apiece, and midmost 
among them would be the “ Village Centre”... . 

At each ‘‘ Village Centre ’’ there would be established 

1. Superior hutments for bachelors. 

2. Family houses of an attractive bungalow type. 
3- A Central Mess and Recreation Hall. 

4. An office and store. 

5- A repair shop and garage. .. . 

At “ Village Centre ’’ the Government would 

supply for every 10,000 acres to be broken up 
I. 50 tractors. 
150 wagons. 
200 carts. 
100 harrows. 
50 drills. 
. Rollers and other tools... . 

There would be fifty head or ‘‘ County Centres,”’ each 
looking after or overseeing ten of the “‘ Village Centres ”’ 
or groups. Each of these County Centres would hold: 

Bacon factory. 

Jam factory. 

Corn or grist mill. 

Abattoir. 

Canning factory for fruit and vegetables. 

Creamery. 

Sugar factory. 
The population for these centres would be recruited 
from those who ask for work and are given the 
dole. It is suggested that they should be employed 
by farmers who would pay them for three years 
the difference between the dole, which they would 
continue to draw, and the county agricultural 
wage. 

We are sure that this project is on the right 

lines and on the only right lines. Our prosperity 
depends on the interchange of food and goods. But 
whereas when we were the workshop of the world 
we could obtain our food from overseas, now that 
our export monopoly is gone, we must restore the 
internal balance between town and country which 


* © Your Road to Prosperity.’ By Sir Charles Fielding. 
Okehurst Co. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
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the nineteenth century neglected. That means, as 
Sir Charles Fielding perceives, the systematic 
recolonization of rural England. 

Our criticism of the proposal is not that it is too 
bold but that it is not quite bold enough, Sjr 
Charles assumes that farmers, their position 
strengthened by their wheat quota, will make good 
use of the labour placed abundantly at their dis. 
posal. We ourselves question whether this is the 
case, and we are quite sure that Sir Charles wij} 
find even stronger doubts among the urban 
electorate. Those of our readers who have pleaded 
for agriculture in a working-class constituency 
know with what hostility the average skilled worker 
regards the farmer. They hold him responsible, 
not quite fairly, for the low level of agricultural 
wages. They hold him responsible, much more 
fairly, for the decline in agricultural production, 
The fierce little man who gets up when questions 
are invited at the end of the meeting and asks 
why our farmers have allowed the Danes to get 
the bacon and egg trade is a very hard nut to 
crack. We cannot but feel that if Sir Charles were 
arguing his plan on urban platforms, he would not 
be able to limit official action to the creation of 
the new centres; and in this matter his own war 
record would be brought up against him. 

Space forbids us even to summarize the argu- 
ments which Sir Charles submits in support of his 
scheme of agricultural regeneration and of the 6d. 
loaf which he is convinced it would make possible. 
Nor can we detail his application of the same 
general ideas to manufactures. But: we are with 
him when he contends that the revival of our iron 
and steel trade is essential and that it is an utterly 
false economy to import ores from abroad at the 
price of throwing our own workers on to the dole. 
A point new to us is that our own ores contain 
abundance of basic slag, so that the revival of our 
home industry would further strengthen the posi- 
tion of our agriculture. 

We commend these ideas to our readers’ consid- 
eration. We grant that their execution would 
entail heavy initial expenditure and would make 
big demands both on the zeal of our workers and 
on the capacity of our administrators. But they 
go to the root of the matter. They determinedly 
break the vicious circle in which we have too long 
been caught up. For that reason we welcome them. 


GOVERNMENT BY CONFERENCE 


NOTHER conference has been concluded 
Aw Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues, 

whose appetite appears to grow by what it 
feeds upon, are already looking forward to the con- 
ference on disarmament. Indeed, the present Gov- 
ernment seems to regard the holding of a conference 
as a certain remedy for all the ills to which the body 
politic is heir, and the fact that it has not yet suc- 
ceeded in effecting any real cures by this means 
has not in the least shaken its faith in the prescrip- 
tion. The record is not encouraging. First of all, 
there was Mr. Snowden’s visit to The Hague, 
where he played to the gallery in a manner that was 
as grotesque and ridiculous as he decl 
M. Chéron’s figures to be, with the result that ever 
since successive French administrations have, quite 
naturally, taken a delight in slighting Great 
Britain on every possible occasion. Next came the 
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Naval Conference, which was a failure because the 
ground had not been sufficiently prepared in 
advance. Then followed the Imperial Conference, 
which opened in the shadow of the Beauvais 
tragedy, and finally broke down before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Free Trade prejudices. 
Lastly, the Round Table Conference ends on a note 
of muted strings. 

For our part, we have no objection to conferences 
as such, and they may serve a very useful purpose 
in making statesmen from different parts of the 
world personally known to one another ; indeed, in 
the years immediately preceding the late war a few 
more conferences would have done no harm. It is, 
however, possible to have too much of a good thing, 
and that isthe trouble to-day. Since the inception of 
the League of Nations the leading statesmen meet 
three or four times every year at Geneva, so that 
there is no reason for the manufacture of other 
opportunities for their reunion. If the cost of hold- 
ing these conferences were the chief objection, the 
vast majority would stand condemned in these days 
of financial stringency, but the matter is worse than 
that. No conference ever left a situation where it 
found it, and partial failure usually makes the 
position worse, 

There can be little doubt that the chief responsi- 
bility for the present multiplicity of conferences 
rests with the Prime Minister. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is, as we are continually being told by 
his admirers, an idealist; which, in plain English, 
seems to mean that he believes if you talk enough 
you can solve any problem. Now, while it is true 
that no man ever did a great thing without ideals, 
by themselves they often lead to disaster. Savona- 
rola was an idealist pure and simple, and he 
terminated his career at the stake, without leaving 
Florence any the better for his presence. To say 
that Mr. MacDonald deliberately deceives the 
country would no doubt be a gross slander. The 
tragedy is that he deceives himself, and conse- 
quently all who trust in him. He honestly believed 
that he could settle the age-old quarrel between 
Moslem and Hindu, just as he convinced himself a 
year ago that he could compose the Franco-Italian 
differences. To some extent, of course, he is also 
influenced by his vanity, which persuades him that 
he can succeed where others have failed, but his 
chief weakness is an unfounded optimism, com- 
bined with an unshakable belief in the power of 
words. In short, Mr. MacDonald has _ been 
endowed by Nature with the very qualities which 
would have made him an excellent apostle, but 
which have, in fact, made him a very bad Prime 
Minister. 

It follows that conferences which meet under such 
auspices are almost foredoomed to failure. They 
are summoned in the mistaken belief that if you 
bring a number of people together for a few weeks 
at a time in congenial surroundings, and entertain 
them lavishly, they are bound to agree. As a result, 
the preliminary preparations are inadequate, suc- 
cess becomes impossible, and in the end the situa- 
tion is worse than it was at the beginning. If, for 


_instance, prior to the Naval Conference, the Prime 


Minister had followed Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
example, and endeavoured to arrange a previous 
understanding with France, naval disarmament 
might by now have become an accomplished fact 
instead of remaining a pious aspiration. Instead, 
Mr. MacDonald preferred the limelight of his visit 


to the United States, and the Naval Conference was 
for all practical purposes a failure. There are, of 
course, times when the convocation of a conference 
is inevitable, as at the close of a great war, but on 
other occasions it is to be commended only 
when there is some chance of the participants 
reaching an agreement, and, we would add, when 
there is no possibility of the Prime Minister being 
present. 

At the same time, it would be idle to deny that if 
these conferences have failed of their nominal 
object, they have succeeded in what was probably 
their real one, namely, to keep the Socialist Govern- 
ment in office. The Conservative Opposition, for 
reasons best known to its leaders, has allowed itself 
to be cajoled into silence by appeals to its 
patriotism, though we do not recollect that the same 
plea carried any weight with Mr. MacDonald dur- 
ing the war. Indeed, these declarations of a party 
truce on account of an impending conference are 
little short of constitutional innovations. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his followers did not 
spare Mr. Balfour’s administration in the closing 
months of 1905, because the Algeciras Conference 
was imminent, and Mr. Lloyd George’s ministry 
was not noticeably immune from the attacks 
of Labour when conferences were being held at 
those Continental resorts so favoured by the 
Liberal leader. How much longer the Cabinet will 
be able to pull wool in this way over the eyes of 
the Conservative Front Bench we do not pretend 
to know, but there can be no doubt whatever that 
the rank and file of the party are sick to death of 
the resulting inertia both in the House of 
Commons and in the country. 

In fact, the conference system, like the Govern- 
ment, has outlived whatever usefulness it may orig- 
inally have possessed. The ‘ Areopagitical 
spirit’? as Canning aptly termed it, has become a 
menace, and we prefer what the same statesman 
called ‘‘ a negotiation between kingdom and king- 
dom, in the old, intelligible, accustomed, European 
form.” The attempt to settle the world’s problems 
by talk has definitely failed, and it is time recourse 
was had to action again. 


THE ROUND TABLE ADJOURNS 


3 HE Round Table Conference is over and it 
is now possible to form some opinion of its 
achievements. As the hopes of one were the 
fears of another, and as no single individual has 
had all his hopes and fears disappointed, there is a 
consensus of opinior that the Conference has been 
neither a failure nor a success. 

But from a negative point of view the Conference 
has been a success, and how great a success can 
only be gauged by imagining that it had broken 
down six weeks ago. Whether the cause had been 
communal or a refusal of -the British Government 
to consider certain demands, the effect in India of 
eighty angry and disillusioned delegates returning 
to support the civil disobedience campaign or to 
foster religious strife would have been almost 
disastrous. 

The great achievement of the Conference has been 
the adoption of the principle of an All-India Federa- 
tion. It is seldom that a complete change .of. policy 
in a great political force’ takes place without any 
previous indication to those watching for it. As 
recently as this year, the Princes seemed chiefly 
concerned to magnify in every way their sovereignty ; 
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the Simon Commission had no inkling, in September 
the Government of India had no inkling, that the 
Princes would be willing to federate with British 
India. 

In two ways federation has been the cause of 
responsibility being conceded in the Central Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the Princes made it a 
sine qua non of entering a federal legislature that 
it should have the power of dismissing the Executive. 
That was very clearly laid down and is an attitude 
that all must understand and many will sympathize 
with. In the second place, many who held on 
a priori grounds that it was clearly desirable to give 
the responsibility that India with a surprising measure 
of unanimity was demanding were quite unable to 
imagine the India Legislative Assembly, such as it 
has been, proving adequate to the task. No one 
who knew the last Assembly could wonder at the 
Simon Commission considering that body inadequate 
to the task of supporting a strong and stable 
Government of India. But the accession of the 
Indian States has altered the terms of the problem 
and therefore the answer. 

It is not necessary to be enamoured of the sketch 
of the new constitution—for that is all we have—to 
give it our blessing. What is the alternative? We 
cannot contemplate without heavy hearts a con- 
tinuance of the civil disobedience campaign. Our 
military power over India is more complete than it 
has ever been, but it is distasteful to the British 
officials in India and to the public at home to use 
it against the miserable rank and file followers of 
Mr. Gandhi, that oriental Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Britain must beware of finding herself in the em- 
barrassing position of a big boy who, having begun 
justifiably smacking a small boy’s head for cheek, 
finds that chastisement elicits sobs intermittent 
interrupted by the obstinately repeated cheek. Such 
obstinate perseverance in ill-doing quite unreasonably 
wins the sympathy of the bystanders and disheartens 
the punisher of the incorrigible. It is not true to 
say that the masses are not supporting the Congress, 
at any rate in the Bombay Presidency, although it 
is probably true that they do not understand the 
purpose of their leaders and would not support them 
if they did. It is uncongenial to Britain to hold a 
dependency against its will—that is why we make 
such half-hearted coercionists—and it is not in our 
interests to do so. The present writer admits that 
when the civil disobedience campaign started, he did 
not think it would survive the hot weather; that 
towards the end of the hot weather he thought 
it would be damped out by the rains, but he now 
recognizes that it has a vitality that involves a 
reconsideration of the views he held nine months ago. 

The Simon Report will be remembered as the founda- 
tion upon which the Round Table Conference built, 
and the judgment of posterity will not be influenced 
by the unwillingness of the delegates to admit their 
obligation, nor by the fact that several of the most 
important recommendations of the Simon Report were 
rejected. The Report was killed as a work of binding 
authority partly by the Despatch of the Government 
of India (an example of the Shavian maxim that those 
who cannot rule can at least tell others how to do so) 
which exposed the fundamental unworkableness of the 
Commission’s proposal to continue in more difficult 
circumstances the present system by which a (techni- 
cally) irresponsible government has to work with a 
(very) irresponsible legislature. This was the only great 
defect in the Commission’s Report and it was entirely 
due to the inadequate and misleading evidence offered 
by the Government of India. There were two alterna- 
tivés open and two only—practically as well as 
grammatically—to go ahead and make the Executive 
subservient to the Legislature or to go back and make 
the Legislature subservient to the Executive. Had the 
Princes nof agreed to enter the federation, we should 
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have persisted in believing that reaction was the right 
course, even though it might not have been practicable. 
The weakness of the Government of India has made 
such a policy quite impossible during the last year 
and so advance to probable disaster for India wes 
inevitable when the Government of India’s despatch 
was penned. The entry of the Princes into federation 
may enable the advance to be made without disaster. 
No thinking man can feel any confidence that even 
in the altered circumstances India will survive the 
change of government; he can only be sure that the 
old system was failing and that its prolongation would 
inevitably have been disastrous. There is a chance, a 
real chance, that the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference will take back to India a record of achieve. 
ments which will enable them to fight the irreconcilable 
elements of Congress and to win over the more 
moderate section. The Liberals have failed us in the 
past, sometimes because they had not the will and 
sometimes because they had not the power to deliver 
the goods. This time they may do better, and, like 
the Sinn Fein leaders who accepted the treaty of 1921, 
fight and defeat the irreconcilables with whom they 
had previously co-operated against us. Their success 
will mean, not only power for themselves but the 
salvation of India from civil strife or chaos. 


A MODERNIST RESTATEMENT 
IV—IMMORTALITY 


By THE Rev. J. C. Harpwick * 


smaller proportion of the population of this 

country believes in immortality to-day than at 
any previous period of its history. The effects of 
the war upon this belief were almost entirely negative. 
Death became so familiar to the soldiers that the 
exit of a man seemed a trivial incident, different in 
no essential respect from the death of a horse. He 
had ‘ got it,’? and that finished the business. In. 
contrast to the realities around them heaven seemed 
a fairy story. As for hell, the word was useful 
as an expletive, or as a description of war, but 
they had no further use for it. — : 

Among non-combatants, it is true, innumerable 
bereavements created a new interest in the problem 
of immortality or survival, and there was a Con- 
siderable increase of activity on the part of spiritual- 
istic cults. In the widespread absence of religious 
faith, people turned to table-rappings, mediums, 
darkened room and clasped hands, and so on. Many 
thereby received assurance of the well-being of their 
loved one who had ‘ passed over.” 

These cults still survive, and in the absence of 
genuine religious faith, are likely to do so. Never- 
theless, their vogue is not what it was, and spiritual. 
ism has failed to win the adhesion of philosophers 
and scientists of established reputation. It is true 
that some distinguished physicists have declared 
themselves converts; but these phenomena form no 
part of their scientific province, and belong to the 
psychologists, who seem to resist conversion, as also 
do the anthropologists, for whom the witch-doctor 
is a familiar figure. ; 

What has emerged has been the conclusion that 
some of our notions about the nature of mind 
may have to be revised; and it is certainly desirable 


* “It has to be remembered,” says the Bishop of 
Birmingham, ‘that the Chutch of England is passing 
through a period of change when it is trying to discover its 
own doctrinal position.”’ The truth of that statement being 
self-evident, one of the acknowledged representatives of the 
Modernist movement has in these articles examined four of 
the leading Christian doctrines in the light of contemporary 
thought, 
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that carefully checked experiments should continue 
to be conducted by qualified. people whose attitude 
is objective and disinterested—in a word, scientific. 
The trouble is that mediums appear to be a some- 
what unreliable species of individual; this is a 
factor in the problem which has to be reckoned 
ith. 
a another feature of the situation to-day is 
that an increasing number of people say openly that 
they do not desire to survive death. And certainly 
one has some sympathy for them, because if the 
spiritualists should ever prove their case, we should 
all be in the position of having to believe in survival 


while devoutly wishing that it were not true. This | 


life is futile and wearisome enough without having 
another even more futile and more wearisome, and 
also very much more protracted, tacked on to it. 
Indeed, survival as envisaged by the spiritualists, and 
indeed by many Christians, would be a nightmare. 
J. H. Newman, with his usual faculty of placing 
his finger on the spot, made this quite clear: 


My God, I am to live for ever, not for a time—and I 
have no power over my being; I cannot destroy myself, 
even though I were so wicked as to desire to do so. I 
must live on with intellect and consciousness for ever, in 
spite of myself. 


The only circumstance that reconciled Newman to 
the terrible prospect of survival was that the new 
life would be spent in the presence of God. And 
this, of course, is the only religious motive for 
survival—the only reason why religious people want 
to survive at all. Like St. Paul, they want to be 
‘with Christ.’’ I will resume the passage from 
Newman’s ‘ Meditations and Devotions : 


Without Thee eternity would be another name for 
eternal misery. In Thee alone have I that which can 
stay me up for ever: Thou alone art the food of my soul. 
Thou alone art inexhaustible, and ever offerest to me 
something new to know, something new to love. .. . At 
the end of millions of years I shall find in Thee, the same, 
or rather, greater sweetness than at first, and shall seem 
then only to be beginning to enjoy Thee; and so on for 
eternity I shall ever be a little child beginning to be taught 
the rudiments of Thy Infinite Divine Nature. 


This is the authentic voice of religion, and it is 
noteworthy that Newman places felicity in the ever 
finding something new to know and something new 
to love. This is a more attractive prospect than 
the whiskies and sodas offered us in the next life 
by the spiritualists, or than the eternal band-playing 
and chorus work promised by popular revivalist 
Christianity. 

The fact seems to be that the belief in immor- 
tality, or the hope of immortality, as some might 
prefer to call it, is a corollary, not necessary, 
perhaps, but natural, of the belief in a personal God, 
and of the experience of communion with Him. 
Apart from this belief, and this experience, the 
belief in immortality will either vanish altogether or 
degenerate into crude fantasy. 

I have no intention of offering any ‘‘ proofs ’”’ of 

immortality—partly because I do not know of any 
that are convincing, and partly because my business 
in these articles is not to prove anything, but merely 
to show what shapes Christian beliefs have taken 
at the present time. 
_ My own belief in immortality is weak; but this 
is because my faith in a personal God, and my 
sense of communion with Him, is weak. If these 
were stronger, my belief. in immortality would also 
be stronger. 

I am inclined to think that among: the majority 
of people the belief in immortality is on the decline, 
but this does not create any presumption in my mind 
that the belief is not true. In the religious sphere the 
Presumption is that the few are right, and not the 


' + I owe this to Father Przywara’s ‘ A Newman Synthesis,’ 
179. 


many; especially since it is the few who trouble 
to think things out, and who have the clearer 
perceptions. 

It is true that at present those few who attempt 
to think things out, like the late Thomas Hardy, 
are inclined to reject the idea of immortality. 
But it seems to me not at all unlikely that the 
thought of the next fifty years will run on different 
lines from those it followed during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. It will, I venture to 
think, be based less on physical and _ biological 
concepts than upon concepts of mind and _ spirit. 
The science of the future will be psychological. 

Of course I may be quite wrong, and the belief 
in immortality may be doomed. Well and good. 
Yet I am not one of those optimists who hold that 
human life is all the better without such a belief; 
On the contrary, apart from the belief in immortality 
and the belief in God (the two to my mind are 
inseparably combined), human life seems to me to 
lack a background and actually to be the futile, 
wearisome, and rather sordid thing which it appears. 
I cannot bring myself to believe that human life 
as ordinarily lived can be taken seriously. It lacks 
even the dignity of tragedy. Life, no doubt, has 
its consolations, and if you are sufficiently stupid 
and insensitive, it may seem to you to run on 
moderately right lines. Frankly, I envy those whose 
stupidity and insensitiveness enables them to take 
an optimistic view of human life, and discount the 
morbid theories of Pascal, Newman, and Thomas 
Hardy. 

True, there is much in life which has value for its 
own sake. For one thing there is beauty. Yet 
beauty, though the most precious thing in life, is 
also the most pathetic. It is fragile, momentary, 
evanescent. ‘‘ It cometh up, and is cut down like 
a flower; it fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

Of course, the fact that human life apart from 
some belief in God and immortality is vanity does 
not prove, nor even render it probable, that such 
beliefs are true. The fact that human life is vanity 
will not daunt the universe; it can carry on quite 
well in spite of this. Sirius and Orion are perhaps 
not very much interested in our affairs, and when 
we sigh they do not hear us. 

The point I want to make is that even if we get 
Utopia here as quickly as some of our optimists 
would like us to believe, human life will still afford 
abundant scope for dissatisfaction. The sense of its 
futility will still invade the finest minds of the 
time. Such at any rate is my own belief. 

Many individuals then, as now, will be unable 
to get over this sense of futility, or pass beyond it. 
Others, however, rightly or wrongly, will feel that 
at times they attain contact with some reality more 
solid than the shadow-show which we call life. Such 
individuals, relying upon their own inner experience, 
will believe in God and immortality. They will 
believe, with Spinoza, that the greatest good of 
the mind is the knowledge of God, and that he who 
has ‘attained this knowledge will not fear death. 
His wisdom will be a meditation not of death but 
of life. 


JOURNEY’S END” - 
By HucHu M. LoNGDEN 


" OURNEYS may sometimes end in meeting 
Of Lewis guns, and for their final greeting 
Impenetrable dark. .. . 
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NEW POSSIBILITIES IN DRAMA 
By R. A. Scott-JAMES 


R. C. B. COCHRAN said the other day 
that all the arts have been drawn into the 
service of the modern drama. He had a 
special right to say that, for it was he who presented 
the Habima Players, and the Habima Players have 
afforded the best possible illustration of his case. 
And it is he who is giving a favourable opportunity 
to Mr. Gordon Craig, who has always stood for 
the principle of combining the arts in producing the 
rich composite effect of which the theatre is capable. 
Others, of course, like Reinhardt and Lovat Fraser, 
have used their influence in the same direction. 

But the Habima Players’ performances do not 
belong to English, or even to western European 
drama; and Mr. Gordon Craig’s productions await 
our inspection. It is true that new influences, 1n- 
cluding conspicuously that of the Russian Ballet, 
which as long as twenty years ago showed what 
could be done by the composite use of expressive 
movement, instrumental music, and colour and design 
in costumes and scenery, have enriched the modern 
theatre. But the Russian Ballet is ballet, not drama, 
and so far as drama proper is concerned, the tendency 
of which Mr. Cochran speaks has not, in the West, 
affected more than the externals. It has not led to 
a new technique of acting. Still less has it led to 
a new technique of play-writing. There have been 
many experiments and novelties in modern drama, 
but in no respect has it been weaned from the literary 
dominance of the author. A literary character, 
bearing the traces of a purely literary technique, 
is still imposed on it to-day, as it has been, tradi- 
tionally, throughout the whole of western Europe 
for the last 300 or 350 years. 

Let us agree that the other arts have added 
something to the theatre. They have contributed 
interesting scenery, costumes and lighting to plays. 
To productions which are primarily ‘‘ shows ’’ they 
have added, occasionally, some music, some poetry, 
some expressive ideas. They have been called upon 
for the embellishment of certain new theatres. But 
these are all in the nature of additions rather than 
organic elements assimilated in the composite art 
of drama. The play has remained just a play, 
dominated by the mainly literary conception of the 
dramatist and the actors’ efforts to impersonate his 
characters. The ‘‘ show ” has remained just a show, 
subject to no recognized standards of art. Even 
Grand Opera, which should be a perfect composite 
art, has merely gone to another extreme, substituting 
the supremacy of the musician for the supremacy of 
the literary author, subordinating everything to the 
music, the words being of negligible importance, 
and the acting generally poor if not positively 
ludicrous. Western Grand Opera, then, is primarily 
music; and western drama is primarily literature, 
subject to principles thrust upon it after the Renais- 
sance by men of letters who had studied, and 
misread, their Aristotle. 

Let us consider that fundamentally different con- 
ception of the possibilities of drama brought to our 
attention by the Habima Pfayers, formerly of 
Moscow, now of the Hebrew National Theatre of 
Palestine. They are not western Europeans; they 
are comparatively emancipated from our traditions; 
their artistic origins must be traced to Russian and 
semi-oriental sources. I refer especially to their 
perforthances of ‘ The Dybbuk ’ and ‘ The Crown of 
David.’ They were given in Hebrew. Londoners had 
the opportunity of seeing, hearing, and enjoying plays 
of whose dialogue they did not understand a word. 

Though we started with no more than a bare 
knowledge of the plot, we found ourselves carried 
away by influences which in no way depended on the 
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tones of the actors, their emotional gestures, thei, 
rhythmic movements, their groupings, the music the 
scenery, the colour scheme, the lighting—these. no 
less than the intelligible words, were the medium 
through which the theme was put before us. The 
swaying bodies of the actors moving in 


the rise and fall of the chanted words, anq 
the light and 


shadow on the stage—al 
co-operated with the actual Chen. = 

Now there is nothing like this to be found ; 
the indigenous English theatre, and there are ha 
English actors or actresses who have been traj 
to express emotions which belong to the action ip 
this demonstrative way. It is quite possible that 
those who performed in miracle and morality plays 
in the Middle Ages were taught to harmonize their 
voices and movements with words, music, and the 
ecclesiastical setting. We know that in the ancient 
Greek theatre the inner action of the tragic theme 
was developed by means of many external elements_. 
actors moving in the appropriate setting of the 
vast theatre, scenery, song, the music of instruments 
and the patterned rhythm of the dance. Speech, 
song, spectacle and recurrent movements were all 
co-ordinated. 

Greek drama was not purely literary; and pre. 
Renaissance drama was not purely literary. Yer 
strangely enough it was the influence of the 
Greeks which led to the complete subordination of 
western drama to the literary conceptions of authors, 
This was partly because the ancient models could 
not be studied as acted, but only as written. And 
it was partly because Aristotle, the arbiter of fashion 
for seventeenth-century dramatists, deliberately con- 
centrated his attention on those aspects of drama 
which belonged to the inner action—that is to say, 
to literature—and turned his back on those aspects 
of it which belonged to its presentation in the theatre, 

That this was quite deliberate on his part is 
shown by the fact that of the six elements which 
he recognized in tragedy, he gave all his attention 
to those which were internal—plot, character and 
thought—and had little to say about those external 
elements which played so impressive a part in the 
actual theatre—scenic arrangement, lyrical song, and 
diction. And it is precisely those first three elements, 
on which he expatiated for the purposes of literary 
criticism—plot, character and thought—that have 
engaged most of the attention of modern dramatists, 
when they are writing, and modern actors, when 
they are acting. To make the action of the plot “go,” 
and to present life-like characters expressing the 
appropriate sentiments—that has been the function 
of western European drama for four centuries. 

The influence of the ‘ Poetics’ survives to this 
extent, that it taught dramatists to think of drama 
in terms of that part of it which belongs to literature; 
and they still do so. Aristotle, who accustomed the 
world to think in his way, might, had he chosen, 
have persuaded it to think of drama as a composite 
art, like that of the Greek theatre, or that which 
is aimed at, but not achieved, in Grand Opera. 
Though producers have latterly learnt the value of 
appropriate décor, and the dance, in ballet, has 
become at last a serious art, it was left for the 
Habima Players to show how these elements might 
become an integral part of drama proper. They 
have shown how the patterns of groups and of 
movements, how light and shade, music and accent 
may all be united in a single design. The method 
they adopted in ‘ The Dybbuk’ admits of almost 
infinite variation and extension. The enrichment 
of the drama by these means does not imply that 
plot, character and thought lose their importance, 
but that by the use of emotional expression appealing 
to the eye and the ear the action of the plot may 
become even more impressive, the characters more 


literary skill of the dramatist. The voices and 


emphatic, and the thought more comprehensive. 
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NERVES AND NOMENCLATURE 


HE doctors, having been deprived of many 
diseases which for centuries had kept them busy, 
have been driven to invent new ones to take their 
_ When inventiveness has failed, they have not 
hesitated to attempt annexation, With a boldness that 
one can but admire, it has even been claimed that 
crime should, henceforth, be classed as a disease, 
alongside diphtheria and typhoid fever, and be handed 
over to the medical profession for appropriate 
ent. 
“i recent dramatization of psychology has opened 
up an enormous new field for profitable exploitation. 
It is doubtful if many of the disciples of Cagliostro, 
or even that great master himself, ever surpassed 
some of our contemporary thaumaturgists, safe within 
the inner fold of orthodoxy. Theirs is, indeed, a 
comfortable pathology. The seven deadly sins become 
therein but symptoms, innocent as a headache; and, 
in their confessionals, moral lapses are explained and 
rationalized. Cowardice, infirmity of purpose, and even 
the more unpleasing perversions of sex, are there 
analysed and robed in the whiteness of a new 
nomenclature. 
But, in our cynical amusement at these little victories 
of finance over science, we must not allow ourselves 
to react to a position of mere obstructive ‘‘ common 
sense.” The mind is, like the body, subject to disease ; 
and neuroses and malingering, though often confused, 
have really little or nothing in common. Not that it is 
always easy in practice to distinguish between them. 
When a man, as the result of an accident at work, 
suffers a surface abrasion, and, deliberately, by 
mechanical or chemical means, prevents that wound 
from healing in order that he may obtain compensa- 
tion, there is, of course, no difficulty in applying the 
appropriate term to his action. But the matter is by 
no means so simple in the far commoner case, where 
an introspective, over-anxious individual, through the 
play of fear on his imagination, nourishes his ill, and 
thus postpones recovery. Here there may be no 
deliberate exaggerations of symptoms, or deliberate 
prolongation of disability. Dishonest purpose is almost 
the last thing with which most of these victims of 
“nervousness ’? can justly be charged. Nor is it 
always easy for a doctor confidently to affirm that this 
or that symptom complained of is a purely subjective 
or neurotic one; for there are plenty of organic lesions, 
obvious enough in the post-mortem room, that give 
little or no objective evidence of their existence during 
the life-time of the victim. Medical diagnosis is still 
largely an estimation of probabilities; and the best 
diagnostician is he who is least often wrong in his 
estimates. When, as was recently reported in one of 
our medical journals, it is possible for ‘‘a_ well- 
developed man in the prime of life, treated in the 
casualty room of one of our big London hospitals for 
a fracture of the wrist,’”’ to ‘‘ drop dead at the exit 
when leaving the hospital,’ ‘‘ a most careful examina- 
tion revealing no cause of death,” the limitations of 
medical dogmatism are obvious enough. Plenty of 
grave organic diseases, such as encephalitis and 
disseminated sclerosis, often manifest themselves in 
conduct and attitudes of mind long before any physical 
signs recognizable by the acutest physicians show 
themselves ; and, just as the disharmonic workings of 
an organ may show themselves in the emotional or 
psychic abnormalities of the patient, so, vice versa, 
may a psychic lesion present itself to the patient in 
physical guise. The entanglement is, indeed, even more 
involved. To quote Trotter: ‘‘ Disharmonious mental 
states, such as those due to the clash of individual and 
social needs, are notoriously apt to interfere with 
bodily function to a degree and with duration and 


constancy that may simulate organic disease and 
perhaps initiate it.’’ In a recent handbook on 
*‘ Modern Psycho-therapy ’ (Cape, 5s.), which everyone 
interested would benefit by reading, Dr. Emanuel 
Miller reminds us that the relationship between mental 
and physical states is constantly illustrated in the 
mutual influence of body postures and mental condi- 
tions. ‘* The bend of dejection, the erect attitude of 
pride, the sagging facial muscles of despair, the tonic 
expression of an eager optimism.”” The sympathetic 
nervous system, which regulates secretion, circulation 
and digestion, is actively responsive to emotional 
states. Anxiety or other emotional disturbances may 
thus seriously upset the functioning of kidneys, 
stomach or heart; and, if the disturbance be prolonged, 
obvious organic changes may be produced. There is 
a good deal of evidence suggesting that long-continued 
worry and anxiety may, by exhausting the thyroid and 
the adrenal glands, bring about in some individuals 
the definitely ‘‘ organic ’’ disease, diabetes. 

A true neurosis is indicative of a failure mentally 
to adopt oneself to the circumstances and difficulties 
of one’s life. The abnormality may be in our own 
make-up, or it may be in the special difficulties that 
confront us. The former explanation is far the 
commoner ; for it is generally found that only one out 
of a considerable number of individuals confronted 
with almost identical difficulties finds an outlet in 
neurotic manifestations. Probably the most striking 
characteristic common to most neurotic individuals is 
their pronounced introspective self-centredness. The 
neurotic is often the very opposite to vain; it is usually 
his feeling of the need for self-justification and self- 
excuse that drives him, unconsciously, to hug any 
illness or symptom of illness that may win the sympathy 
of others and “‘ explain ”’ his imaginary ‘‘ failures.’’ 

All sorts of views are held, even by distinguished 
physicians, as to the appropriate treatment of neurosis. 
The very multiplicity of the treatments, with undoubted 
cures to their credit, proves the presence of a common 
factor behind the scenes. As Dr. T. A. Ross tells us: 
‘* Fifty years ago, these patients were being cured 
by minor gynecology; later they were cured by the 
Weir-Mitchell treatment; at another time by the 
Salisbury diet; just as effectually as they are now by 
the extraction of teeth or tonsils, or by the administra- 
tion of poly-glandular preparations.’’ 

It is doubtful if a genuine neurotic can ever be 
cured until he has been convinced that he is himself 
largely responsible for his illness; and that it is his 
own mental attitude rather than—or, in addition to— 
his circumstances that calls for readjustment. He 
must be got into such a state of mind that he is 
** prepared to take the consequences of being well.’’ 
The ideal treatment of neurosis, as of every other 
disease, is, of course, preventive; but this brings us 
within the provinces of education, industrial organiza- 
tion and religion, rather than of medicine proper. 
Again, as with most other illnesses, it is much more 
hopefully to be treated in its early stages, than when 
it has become well established. Indeed, it is probable 
that a confirmed neurosis, fostered by years of con- 
ventional medical mollycoddling, is never really 
recovered from. The worst possible treatment, in most 
cases, is to relieve the neurotic individual of his work 
and of his responsibilities. It is a matter of general 
observation that, nine times out of ten, it is the man 
or woman with the greatest need or wish to get busy 
again who most quickly recovers from illness of any 
sort. As a famous Victorian doctor put it : ‘‘ The best 
way to live well is to work well. We were not intended 
to pick our way through the world trembling at every 
step. One-half of the confirmed invalids of the world 
could be cured of their maladies if they were compelled 
to live busy and active lives, and had no time to fret 
over their miseries.’’ 
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THE BURNS NICHT HABIT 


By Bisset O’SLAVA 


VERY evening of each twenty-fifth of January 
E Scotland becomes transformed. Indeed, the same 
remark applies to almost every other country 
where there are sufficient Scots to form a company. 
For it is Burns nicht, or, in other words, the anniversary 
of the birth of Scotland’s National Bard. But these 
are not always the same thing. A Burns nicht means 
a supper—and ample refreshments—at which men pre- 
dominate (if women are not actually excluded), followed 
by someone giving a lecture on the poet, while the 
anniversary of Burns, in the other sense, is usually a 
meeting or concert held in the town or village hall and 
run under the auspices of some local society. The 
former usually terminates in the small hours of the next 
morning, with the praises of John Barleycorn well 
sounded ; the latter ends shortly after ten o’clock, when 
the audience wends its way home, one has no doubt, 
well satisfied with the evening’s entertainment. 

Yet, without disparagement in any way, Sir Walter 
Scott was as great a man in Scottish literature as Robert 
Burns and he does not get a yearly celebration. Indeed, 
I am foolhardy enough to say that Sir Walter Scott is 
as frequently read these times as Burns. I, however, 
make this distinction: his poetry is not a household 
possession like many of Burns’s compositions. But, 
beautiful though they are, this is because a good 
number of Burns’s poems are set to music, and it is the 
songs which are memorized, not the poetry in particular. 
Of course, I am casting no aspersions on the poetical 
greatness of Burns. That is not the point I am 
endeavouring to bring out, albeit, apart from the songs, 
Scottish people with an outstanding knowledge of 
Burns’s life and works are not so numerous as is ofter 
imagined. It may be a paradox to say so, but Burns’s 
great poems appeal more to the peoples of other lands 
than they do to the Scots themselves. 

All this is contrary to the commonly held belief; a 
belief, moreover, kept alive by the enthusiasm with 
which every Burns nicht is hailed. Alas! the majority 
of the most enthusiastic of these yearly Burns nichters 
know little, or nothing, about Burns as a poet. They 
seldom, if ever, open a volume of his works from one 
twenty-fifth of January to another. They are at the 
‘* Immortal Memory ’’ supper for a night out. To be 
sure, there is nothing wrong in this, but why camou- 
flage it under the pretence of worship—or knowledge— 
of Burns? It is neither fair to the memory of a great 
poet nor representative of the high standard of integrity 
with which the Scots are looked upon outside their 
native land. Put another way, this Burns nicht cele- 
bration has become a habit. Not a bad one from the 
convivial standpoint, yet scarcely fit to be described as 
of any genuine literary moment. 

In any case, why should Burns be singled out every 
year, for ‘‘ Immortal Memories ”’ throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland, and in other places where 
Scots forgather? Is there not an absence of per- 
spective somewhere? Even a distinct tendency to un- 
fair discrimination? One might pertinently ask : What 
have Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Carlyle, or the 
Ettrick Shepherd failed to do that they cannot get 
yearly celebrations as well? Along with Sir Walter 
Scott they were also distinguished men of Scottish 
letters. Moreover, Scotland produced, or established, 
William Wallace, Robert the Bruce, Mary Queen of 
Scots, John Knox, Adam Smith and Raeburn, besides 
other notable figures, and no yearly commemoration is 
ever thought of for them. Even the anniversary of 
Scotland’s patron saint is almost unnoticed. One can 
go still further. If such an idea were mooted, Scots 


would rise up in wrath, because they would contend 
that they were in danger of being classified as narrow- 
minded and too parochial in their outlook. Where 
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then is the justification for a Burns nicht as an annyaj 
event? There does not seem to be any, while if One 
looks at the question from the individual standpoint of 
Burns the poet, the practice is really still more diff. 
cult to vindicate. For the truth is that Burns’s place 
in the poetic gallery of fame is secure without yearly 
celebrations ; indeed, gathers greatness as the years rojj 
on. But not from the publicity he receives from them, 
Rather is it the outcome of the universal appeal he 
makes to mankind. His is a world appeal, and it does 
not require an annual Scottish parade—call it by what. 
ever name you care—to direct attention to his works, 
They speak sufficiently well for themselves. 

Of course, one has no doubt that the practice—ag 
originally conceived—was a genuine endeavour to 
further interest in Burns’s life and works; particy. 
larly at a period when books were dear, only for the 
few, and cheap editions unknown. In this the practice 
has unquestionably done good service, but it cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be said to have this 
object in view these days. And every succeeding 
year makes the continuance more grotesque from the 
literary standpoint, for the works of Scotland’s National 
Bard are within the reach of all. 

Furthermore, it should not escape notice that the 
yearly celebrations provide a platform. Yet even in 
furnishing an easy one there is a danger—a growing one 
I might say—of certain individuals using it to dis. 
parage Burns and for furthering aims ominously con. 
trary to the spirit of the meeting. A thing undream 
of at the beginning of the ‘‘ Immortal Memory ”’ habit, 
but now looked upon, if not with favour, at any rate 
as quite in keeping with the times. Indeed, there are 
Scotsmen—occupying ‘‘Immortal Memory”’ platforms— 
who go the length of saying that Burns’s poetry is of 
a negligible quality! Burns had many faults, it is true, 
and all his poetry is not of the same standard of merit, 
but it is nevertheless indisputable that it is the reverse 
of negligible in quality. He would not be quoted so 
often, in so many diverse circumstances, if his 
poetry lacked power. Therefore, to have men stand up 
and speak in a spirit obviously antagonistic to both 
Burns and the object of the meeting is going from the 
sublime to the ridiculous with the commemoration habit. 


THE AWAKENING OF “ SLOWLY” 


By J. STANLEY HUGHES 


I 


Y introduction to the hero of this yarn was a 

peculiar one. It was irregular according to the 

conventional canons of Society, and I may say 
that, from a puritanical point of view, the whole scene 
was improper, not to say disgraceful; for he was 
drunk—very drunk indeed. It was in Mafeking, 
Bechuanaland, a town that some years later reached the 
proper noun’s zenith of fame—that is, to have its name 
borrowed for use as a verb. 

It was towards the close of 1890 that I was walking 
down the main street of the little town. With me were 
two friends and we were all lately enlisted as troopers in 
the B.S.A.C.P., an expeditionary corps bound for 
those then unknown countries, later the scenes of two 
wars and now traversed by the Cape to Cairo railway. 

As we passed down the street leading to the market 
place, something that lay in front of us had, at first, 
the appearance of being a log of wood. Then we saw 
that it moved. Nearer still and it developed into the 
shape of a man lying face downwards in the dust. At 
intervals he made a kind of swimming motion which 
— have been a subconscious effort to regain his 

eet. 

We took him by the arms and lifted him to a 
semblance of the perpendicular. At first he dangled 
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from the knees somewhat, but little by little he regained 
the use of his limbs and finally’ straightened himself, 
totteringly, endeavouring at the same time to square 

Jack Dalton recognized him : ‘‘ Why, it’s old Hard- 
ing, from Johannesburg !”’ 

The object we had raised from the dust bath was 
clothed in garments evidently from London, and they 
looked, just then, as though he had not taken them 
off since leaving that city. His face was covered with 
dirt; there was a dirty foam about his mouth and his 

eral appearance struck a note of hopeless and com- 
plete dilapidation. 

He looked slowly from one to the other of us and 
the dirt became illumined by a smile. With a slight 
slur of speech, that for the moment held too much of 
the letter ‘‘ s,’’ he expressed his sorrow for putting 
us to so much inconvenience, and finished by saying 
that it, meaning, I suppose, the dust bath and the 
swimming motions, was ‘‘Weakness. . . Weakness: 
I s’hure you.”’ 

We afterwards discovered that this was the present- 
able side of the whole truth, for the squad of men with 
which he had come in had been without rations for 
two days, and Harding, having met some old com- 
panions from the Rand, had had drinks with them, to 
a quite harmless extent had he been fit and well, but 
to an extent that was too much for the starvation diet 
he had been undergoing. Then, in an endeavour to 
reach the camp, he had collapsed. We helped him to 
the nearest hotel, brushed him down, gave him soda 
water to drink and some food, and then listened to his 
story. I may here state that I never afterwards saw 
him lose the use of his legs—or his head. 

He joined our troop of the B.S.A.C.P., and 
before two days had gone by some wag had hit upon 
this simple, but perfectly fitting nickname for him, 
“ Slowly.” I do not remember to have heard a more 
appropriate sobriquet; for he talked slowly and he 
walked slowly, he ate and drank slowly, and I believe 
that in some mysterious way he slept slowly: at any 
rate, he never seemed to have had enough rest. More- 
over, he was as a natural consequence late for every- 
thing: parades, fatigues, appointments of any kind, 
meals, and even at the serving out of grog. 

Jack Dalton told us about him. He was a near and, 
in a sense, dear relative of one sitting among the 
seats of the mighty in England. At the age of twenty- 
five he had exhausted London and the patience of the 
Mighty One upon whom he was dependent ; and he had 
been packed off to Johannesburg with £1,000: to sink 
or swim. The money had quickly dribbled away on 
"Change and he had come, partly to earn a living and 
partly for a new sensation, to join our band of 
pioneers. 

We three friends took to ‘‘Slowly’’ and did what in us 
lay to keep him up to time for things :, but it was not 
of much avail. He seemed to be happier when he was 
late. He came to be a fourth among us and we soon 
learnt that if his speech were slow, the matter of it was 
brilliant and that our three wits were powerless against 
his. He could wither us separately or in the bulk when- 
ever he took the trouble to do so. Even those in 
authority, after a time, gave up trying to push him and 
came, as a matter of course, to make a certain allow- 
ance for him to slouch good-humouredly on to parade 
a few minutes after the rest. 

Once, at an inspection, the Captain asked him why 
the top bottom of his tunic was unfastened. ‘‘Slowly”’ 
began, very deliberately, and with an injured air: 
“Well, you see, Sir, I was in such a hurry . . . such an 
awful hurry ’’. . . . The Captain (good soul that he was) 
passed on hurriedly, his face quivering with laughter. 
The idea of ‘‘ Slowly ” in a hurry was nearly too much 
for his parade face. 

Still, in spite of the complete lack in him of any sense 
of punctuality and in spite of his take-your-time attitude 
to things in general, there was at times an incisiveness 


hidden in Harding’s drawling speech, and there was 
a fascination in the careless grace of his slow move- 
ments that, together, gave me the impression that he 
had, either knowingly or unknowingly—I never could 
quite make out which—got something up his sleeve, as 
it is called, and that he might, if pushed hard enough, 
slash out with either tongue or arm to some tremendous 
effect. This grew to be a firm conviction of mine and I 
remember that I said to Jack Dalton about him, ‘‘ You 
see, if ever ‘ Slowly ’ really wants, he’ll make a show 
of somebody.’’ Jack laughed and said that he didn’t 
think anything short of a charge of dynamite would 
make him move quickly. 

Holding these very opposite opinions concerning our 
friend, Dalton and I were destined, before we again 
saw civilization, to be beholden to ‘‘ Slowly” for 
extrication from a pass more serious than either of us 
is likely to meet with again. 

Soon after we had trekked to Mashonaland, civilians 
were allowed to come into the country, and ‘“‘Slowly,”’ 
very much to our regret, managed to obtain his dis- 
charge, joined a prospecting party and, having drawled 
out his farewells, left us and disappeared into the 
illimitable North. I need hardly say that he was the 
last of his party to disappear across the veldt. Later 
there came a report that he was lost. Later still, an- 
other report that he was still missing, and must have 
succumbed to hunger, wild beasts, or fever. Two of us 
mourned for him as dead, but Jack Dalton would not 
have it so and laughed at us. ‘‘ You see,’’ he said, 
** he’ll turn up all right; the thing’s absurd, to talk of 
‘ Slowly ’ dying in a few months. Why, he’ll take years 
after he begins the operation to stroll out of this world 
into the next, and then he’ll tell them there that he was 
hurried, and so account for his untidy appearance.’”’ 


II 


Another year and a half had gone. Jack Dalton, 
Thornton, Martin and I were sitting round a camp fire 
just outside the lines at Fort Salisbury. We had been 
chosen as prospectors for our troop and had come north 
to Salisbury with the intention of making an attempt to 
find the much-talked-of Kaiser Wilhelm Goldfield, 
marked on the map by some long-dead German explorer, 
and spoken of in a book of his as if exceeding richness 
and vast extent. Our transport department consisted 
of three pack donkeys whose names were Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. There had been a John, but he, as 
was the inadvertent habit of the early Christians, had 
been unwillingly sacrificed to the lions some weeks 
before. We had rations for three or four weeks and 
trading stuff that, given friendly tribes who had any- 
thing to trade with, should feed us for a few more 
weeks. The armament was a long Martini rifle and a 
revolver for each man, with a good supply of ammuni- 
tion. I was in charge, and in that capacity had, during 
the morning, made arrangements with a civilian party 
to accompany us. There were two of them, Hertford, 
an Australian prospector and a very good sort, and 
another whom we had not yet seen and only knew as 
Hertford’s mate. 

While we were talking round the fire, Hertford joined 
us and expressed his complete readiness for a daylight 
start the next morning. 

‘* Where’s your mate ?’’ said Martin. 

‘* Oh, he’ll be here directly, he’s always a bit behind 
time,’’ Hertford answered with a laugh. ‘‘ You'll get 
used to him after a day or two; he has a peculiar ex- 
terior, but he’s white inside all right and he can shoot 
anything’ he aims at.”’ 

Presently there loomed into the firelight the strangest 
looking figure of a man. Surely it was the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin going carefully in search of his pipe. 
He was clad in flaring pyjamas, hanging loose 
to his waist, and in places below it was the 
tattered remnant of an old regulation shirt; on his 


head was the rimless crown of an old regimental slouch 
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hat. A bristling red beard almost hid the face, and he a the trouble. 


was smoking a cigarette made of Boer tobacco, rolled 
in newspaper, which he held gingerly, pointing up- 
wards, between the first and second fingers, lest the 
weed should fall out. 

When he drew nearer the fire, his walk set my 
memory stirring, as, at times, the notes of an old 
song will stir it. The fire flared up and a light fell 
across his face. 

It was ‘‘ Slowly.’’ 

Jack and I jumped to our feet; each of us took him 
by a hand and bombarded him with questions as to his 
health, his having been lost, his reasons for not being 
dead and so on. 

‘* Very glad to see you fellows again,’’ he said with 
his old benign smile, ‘‘ but let us sit down, or, better 
still, lie down; when I’m at full length I’ll give you 
my story to the same measurement.”’ 

Hertford produced a bottle of Cape brandy, the last 
of comforts that we were to taste for some time, and 
here we may be left for a while, for ‘‘ Slowly’s ” 
previous adventures, though some of them were thril- 
ling enough, have nothing to do with this story. 


Ill 


It was exactly three weeks since we had left Salis- 
bury. The Apostles and the other two donkeys belong- 
ing to Hertford and ‘‘Slowly’’ were made fast inside a 
little thorn-tree scherm, which, to a limited extent, 
might protect them against lions. The sun was just 
setting and the scene had an indescribable, vast gloomi- 
ness that made us and our little camp seem very pigmy- 
like and very far away from anywhere. All around us were 
mountains, many of them huge bald slabs of granite, 
which the sun had painted a pale dull purple that had 
no glow inAt. It seemed as though there had been 
an uncanny absence of any system in the fashioning of 
the earth. It was inexplicable, drear, sombre and the 
sadness that, even where there is beauty, is present 
always at the death of day gave it an added touch of 
melancholy and foreboding. 

Our guide, who had brought us about the last fifteen 
miles, told us that we were close to Matoko’s Kraal: 
he then disappeared without even waiting for food. 
This in itself was hardly a propitious omen. Presently 
there came evidence that his information concerning 
our position was correct, for about a dozen stalwart 
Kaffirs, fully armed with stabbing and throwing assa- 
gais, marched up from the direction of the little spruit 
that had furnished us with water for the night. At 
a glance we saw that they were very different men 
from the Mashonas with whom we had had dealings of 
late, for they were finely set-up, intelligent-looking 
fellows, with here and there quite a Jewish cast of 
countenance, 

We exchanged greetings, and then, through the 
medium of our interpreter, a Mashona who had accom- 
panied us from Salisbury, we told them that we had 
come to ask permission from Matoko to look for gold 
in his country : we asked, too, whether there was any 
likelihood of our being granted an interview with the 
great chief. Their spokesman, a particularly fierce- 
looking warrior, answered (also through the inter- 
preter, though we had hoped that hearing our 
indifferent Zulu, he might have answered in that tongue 
which would have simplified matters considerably) with 
words to the effect that we could certainly see him. 
It sounded very much as though the real meaning 
was that we should see him whether we liked it or not. 
He explained that by ‘‘him’’ he meant the son of Matoko, 
that the old man was never seen, and asked what we 
were going to give him. We produced a blanket and a 
few yards of calico, and the warrior spokesman, 
evidently a person of some importance, seized them 
with unmistakable contempt and threw them to one 
of his followers to carry. 

A few girls sauntered up and stood farther off than 
the men, to the left of them. 


Martin, who, according to himself, had the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘‘ devil among the women,”’ conceived 
the notion that here was his opportunity for impressi 
the fact upon us. He selected the best-looking of the 
girls—and I’m bound to say that in so doing he showed 
judgment—for she was certainly well-favoured and 
sumptuously fashioned. He walked up to her regard. 
less of a sharp warning from Jack Dalton, then 
deliberately and at length he performed that operation 
known as ‘‘ chucking under the chin.’”? While doing 
this he asked in the broadest Yorkshire: ‘‘ How are 
you coming along?” and finished with a seeking for 
knowledge as to whether or not she was, at that time, 
in residence with her mother. 

Immediately there was a tremendous hubbub and 
chattering, and Martin, when he turned his head, saw 
that he had better cease his attentions and look to 
keeping a whole skin. The Kaffirs were all talking at 
once and looking as black as their hides. The harm. 
lessness of Martin’s overtures, contrasted with the 
excitement that they aroused, was really ludicrous, 
though it was some days before we had any inclina- 
tion to look at the incident from that point of view, 

The warrior spokesman proceeded to explain with 
much heat that the girl was the king’s niece, and that 
our man, having touched her, was, according to their 
laws, compelled to marry her. Whenever he referred to 
Martin in these explanations, he pointed at him witha 
beautifully finished stabbing assagai. Martin was 
frightened, but kept a bold front and stood quite still 
throughout the indaba. I think that if he had moved in 
any way, the trouble would have culminated then and 
there. The warrior went on to enquire, so we gathered, 
concerning this marriage that had been so curiously 
and quickly arranged, where were the oxen that he 
was going to give for the lady, and did we think that 
those would suffice? I was wondering why he had 
given a scornful wave of his assagai towards the very 
meek and tired-looking Apostles and the two others, 
They certainly had not the appearance of being much 
in the way of a marriage settlement to make on a 
king’s niece. We told him with all the hauteur that 
we could assume on the spur of the moment (it is 
a pity that hauteur evaporates rather when filtered 
through a frightened interpreter) that we would discuss 
the question on the morrow with the son of Matoko, 
the great chief. They simmered down a little at that 
and shortly afterwards melted suddenly into the grow- 
ing darkness with muttered talk and looks that were 
far from friendly. 

A few minutes after they had gone, ‘‘ Slowly ’’ and 
Hertford strolled into the camp, the latter carrying a 
steenbok that the former had shot, which was 
‘* Slowly’s ’’? idea of a division of labour. These two 
were in somewhat bantering mood, but their faces 
changed when they heard what had happened, and 
‘** Slowly” remarked that we should have to be 
uncommonly civil to the local heir-apparent in the 
morning. 

We discussed our plan for the morrow and primed 
the interpreter well, so that there should be as little 
delay as possible in making ourselves understood. 
Then we arranged the night into three watches of two 
awake and four asleep, as we thought it quite possible 
that the lady’s friends might take it into their heads 
to settle the matter before morning without consult- 
ing their chief. This seemed the more probable in 
that there was evidently a carousal in force going 
on at the Kraal: the beating of many tom-toms never 
ceased throughout the night. On these occasions the 
men drink huge quantities of Kaffir beer, tuala, and the 
women dance themselves into a fatigued delirium. 


IV 
A little after sunrise two messengers arrived to 
escort us to the presence chamber. Hertford and 
Thosnton were to stay and guard the camp, and, when 
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we had left, to saddle and load all the donkeys, then 
to stand ready either for hasty retreat or to come to 
our assistance at the first sound of a revolver shot. 

Jack Dalton, Martin, the culprit, ‘‘ Slowly ” 
and I formed up in line in front of his Royal 
Highness, the son of Matoko, the most powerful 
chief between the Zambesi and the Matabeles, 
and one whom those redoubtable warriors had, 
so far, left very carefully alone. A_ circular 
space was enclosed, save for the entrance, by 
a wattled fence about ten feet high, Through the 
entrance three men might have walked abreast. 
There was no roof but the sky. The son of Matoko 
was seated on a large stone. In a half moon, the 
horns of which overlapped the place where we stood, 
sat his councillors on smaller stones or on the ground. 
Calabashes of Kaffir beer stood about promiscuously 
and the councillors—there must have been forty of them 
—drank out of large gourd ladles. Our nerves were 
taut enough without the tom-toms that in the near 
distance were still being thumped with an endless 
irritating monotony. 

“ This-is neither more nor less than a royal bust,’’ 
said Jack. 

“ Yes,”’ drawled ‘‘Slowly,’’ ‘‘and you’ll observe that 
the Black Prince appears to be as drunk as any of 
them.’’ 

I noticed just then that my three comrades all had 
the buttons of their revolver pouches undone. I did 
the same to mine. The situation was looking decidedly 
awkward. About sixty miles south of the Zambesi we 
were to be tried by savages for insulting a damsel of 
their blood-royal, and the judge and jury, not to men- 
tion the body of the court, were unmistakably 
half-seas-over. 

The Prince bade us talk, and once more we laid on 
our interpreter and told him our story; how we 
had come to ask for his very kind permission to look 
for gold in his country and how we were sorry about 
the girl incident, but that our customs were so different ; 
which was certainly true. Much more we told him; 
among other things that we had heard of his prowess 
in driving the Portuguese out of his country on more 
than one occasion. We mentioned that we had heard 
of him as a mighty slayer of wild beasts and we praised 
him in any other way that occurred to us; in fact, we 
made him out to be the very devil of a fellow, which, 
from all that we had heard of him, added to what we 
then saw of him, he certainly was. 

By times he smiled, scowled, swayed on his rocky 
throne and gave vent to the universal Kaffir ejaculation 
that sounds like ‘‘ how ’’ with a great deal of ‘‘ w”’ 
in it. The councillors ‘‘ howed ” in chorus. When 
we had finished our story the Prince gave orders that 
produced what was apparently a special brew of beer. 
Two dusky maidens staggered into the enclosure carry- 
ing a huge calabash sealed up with clay. Then he 
invited us to drink and, breaking the seal with his 
own hand, poured out a ladleful of the gruelly liquor 
and held it out to Martin, who stood nearest to him. 

We shall never know whether this was a precon- 
certed signal or whether the son of Matoko was 
unaware of his vassal’s intention; but, just as Martin 
bent forward to take the ladle, the warrior-spokesman 
of the previous evening, who, perhaps, was a lover 
of the girl, poised his throwing assagai and drew back 
his arm to hurl it. In another second Martin would 
have gone to that place where there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage either per barter of bullock 
or in any other way, but ‘‘ Slowly,’’ who was standing 
nearest to the spearman, saw the weapon raised, 
saw the deadly intent in the man’s eye, and thereupon 
he threw off the cloak of lethargy in which he had 
_ wrapped, at any rate ever since we had known 
im. 

With a shout, such as you may hear on the football 
ground of an English public school, he fairly flew at 


his prey, and, while with one hand he dashed the man’s 
assagai arm high up above his head, with the other 
he gripped him firmly by the throat. Bearing him 
backwards he twined his right leg round the Kaffir’s 
left. Then he performed a hideous trick, which he 
told us afterwards he had never seen but had read about 
in a book by Henry Kingsley. When he felt that his 
enemy was overbalancing, nimbly as a cat he drew 
back his leg and, putting his knees tightly together, 
brought them with all the force of the fall crashing into 
the black man’s stomach, 

The Kaffir lay perfectly still and ‘‘ Slowly,”’ jumping 
off him, stood with his back to Martin. 

** Stand with your back to Dick’s,’’ he said to Jack 
Dalton, and his voice rang with something that we 
had never heard in it before. Jack, recognizing that the 
hour had found the man, promptly did as he was told. 

There we were, as the originator of the formation 
afterwards quoted Tennyson to express it, ‘‘ standing 
four-square to all the winds of Heaven,’’ and it is 
hardly necessary to state that there was a drawn 
revolver at each corner. 

To the love of all Kaffirs for a single combat we 
owed the fact that we were not already dead, and to 
the Black Prince’s greed or sense of discretion the 
fact that they did not at this juncture jump in and eat 
us up, as they would have termed exterminating us. 

With a word of command the son of Matoko swept 
back his indunas, who were already gathering for a 
rush with their stabbing assagais. 

‘* Tell that grovelling idiot,’’ said ‘‘Slowly,’’ point- 
ing to the interpreter who was crouching on the ground 
in front of us, ‘‘ to tell him that we are sorry, but this 
man would have killed one of us, and to tell him, too, 
that if he turns rusty we hold twenty and odd of his 
chiefs safe with these little guns.’’ 

Then began a very trying time. At the end of a 
very long minute or two ‘‘ Slowly ’’ again came to the 
rescue. 

‘It’s time we were going,’’ he drawled without 
directly moving his head or making any gesture: 
‘** they’ll be getting out of the Black Prince’s hands 
before long. Shall we chance it?’’ 

We agreed quietly and eagerly, for the stricken Kaffir 
was coming to and no interpreter was needed to tell 
us he was giving advice to those bending over him that 
was directly inimical to our interests. 

“Very well,’? ‘‘Slowly’’ went on in the same 
apparently meaningless voice. ‘‘ Let the translating 
idiot tell him that we will go to our camp and wait 
there till they decide what to do: and tell him, too, 
that we will go quietly if we go alone, but will shoot 
anyone that follows us. . . . Now,” he added, when it 
seemed to him that the interpreter had almost finished 
this communication, ‘‘ Jack and I will take a step for- 
ward; Dick and Martin a step backward; if they rush 
they are sure to try to surround us, so keep up the 
formation to the finish, and from what we’ve heard of 
the beggars I should advise the last man to shoot him- 
self. . . . Now! we’ve treated them on the square, 
we’ll retreat on the square, too.” 

And so we did. A solid mass of four men we 
marched, two backwards and two forwards, in the same 
direction, out of Matoko’s kraal with our revolvers 
at the ready. 

What happened afterwards does not matter, though 
some of the immediately subsequent proceedings were 
not devoid of thrill. : 

This is only the story of the awakening of ‘‘Slowly” 
and the verification of my prophecy that he had always 
had something up his sleeve. 

Not long afterwards ‘‘Slowly’’ was gathered back to 
the arms of the Mighty One, and he himself progressed 
steadily towards the seats of the exalted: but it was 
in the blue-vaulted, stone-paved council chamber of 
Matoko that he first grasped opportunity by the front 
hair. 
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THE THEATRE 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Colonel Satan. By Booth Tarkington. Haymarket Theatre. 

Tantivy Towers. By A. P. Herbert and T. F. Dunhill. 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 

The Rising Generation. By Wyn Weaver and Laura Ley- 
cester. Embassy Theatre. 


N Boxing Day of 1930, a play called ‘ Colonel 

O Satan’ was produced at Columbus, Ohio, 

U.S.A., and according to a local criticism it was 
“cheered to the echo.’’ Those who have seen this play 
at the Haymarket will probably infer that the theatre- 
going public of Columbus is easily pleased, for a 
duller or sillier entertainment than the London version 
of this so-called comedy can hardly be imagined. 
There is, however, another, possibly more truthful, 
explanation ; and that is that the ‘Colonel Satan’ which 
was cheered so enthusiastically in Ohio was a very 
different play from the one presented at the Haymarket. 

Not that any presentation of this play, no matter 
how immaculate, would have had much chance of 
being cheered in London. For it happens to be 
far less a comedy than a partly historical, partly 
fanciful, character-study of a gentleman named 
Aaron Burr, who, in spite of his having been Vice- 
President of the United States at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, is quite unknown, even 
by name, to the average English playgoer. And 
so, though no doubt it sent a thrill through all 
Ohio to hear ‘‘ Colonel Satan’s ’’ reputation cleared, 
when Mr. Tarkington implores me to believe that 
Aaron Burr, in his duel with Hamilton, did not 
behave disgracefully, I refrain with considerable 
difficulty from answering him rather irritably : ‘‘Well, 
I never said he did !’’ 

Apart from its pro-Aaron propaganda, ‘ Colonel 
Satan’ is, at the Haymarket, a very amateurish 
play about a conspiracy to overthrow Napoleon. A 
more ludicrous group of conspirators it would be 
difficult to imagine; indeed, whenever they ‘ got 
busy ’’ with their Plot—its nature was never dis- 
closed—the play became a farce. I qualify this 
criticism with the words ‘‘ at the Haymarket,” 
because it is within the bounds of possibility, though 
not of probability, that a more polished presentation 
might have made the entertainment seem less fatuous. 
The acting was bad, the production unintelligent; but 
I cannot fairly blame the actors or producer. For 
them, at any rate, there were excuses. But for Mr. 
Horace Watson (for I take it the responsibility was 
his) I cannot find words forcible enough to express 
my amazement and disapprobation. For months and 
months at the Haymarket, a pleasant enough, but 
by no means brilliant comedy has been playing to 
crowded houses. And yet, after this colossal piece 
of luck, when Mr. Henry Ainley most regrettably 
fell ill during the rehearsals of this new play ‘ Colonel 
Satan,’ instead of postponing the production, as he 
should have, until Mr. Vosper had had ample oppor- 
tunity to compose an elaborate portrait of its hero, 
he allowed the curtain to be rung up while that 
unfortunate actor was still uncertain even of his 
words! The result on his fellow-actors was inevit- 
able; instead of concentrating on their roles, they 
Were watching anxiously for the moment when 
Mr. Vosper would break down. 

The result on the play was even more calamitous. 
As I have already remarked, ‘ Colonel Satan’ is a 
character-study rather than a comedy, and as such 
it relies to an exceptional degree on the acting of 
the title-réle. Whether, with an extra fortnight’s 
study, Mr. Vosper could have made of Aaron Burr 
a character sufficiently interesting to save the play, 
's a question I am not prepared to answer. I can 
only state that, when on the second night I saw this 


play, he was unprepared to do anything more than 
struggle through without actually ‘‘ drying-up.”’ 
And I extend to him my sincerest sympathy, and my 
congratulations on a most heroic effort. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, Sir Nigel Playfair 
has produced a new light opera (which is going to 
be a huge success) called ‘ Tantivy Towers.’ The 
words are by Mr. A, P. Herbert, and I strongly 
advise my readers to purchase a copy of the ‘‘ book ”’ 
(it is published by Methuen) and study it carefully 
before visiting the play. It is not only well 
worth reading, but I fail to see how anybody can 
appreciate the opera unless he is already intimately 
acquainted with the text. 

There are two reasons for this. In the first place, 
of the actors only Mr. Trefor Jones knows how to 
sing in such a way as to make his words intelligible 
to the audience. In the second, Mr. Thomas Dunhill, 
the composer of the music, appears to have been 
unaware that Mr. Herbert’s lines are witty. I am 
not a music critic, and I cannot answer whether 
Mr. Dunhill is a fine musician; all I am sure of 
is that his tunes are utterly devoid of humour, and 
effectively disguise the fact that Mr. Herbert is a 
wag. The result was Gilbert without Sullivan, 
Gilbert accompanied—and drowned—by operatic music. 

In the first act Mr. Dunhill’s triumph over Mr. 
Herbert was complete. The scene was a Chelsea 
studio, and the author’s mood continuously frivo- 
lous. The composer’s mood was grandly musical; 
with the result that only about half-a-dozen lines 
of the libretto were intelligible. In the second and 
third acts Mr. Herbert very nearly held his own. 
This was partly due to the fact that Mr. Trefor 
Jones had more to do; and partly to the appearance 
on the scene of Mr. Harvey Braban. Mr. Braban 
may not be a first-rate singer, but at least one could 
understand what he was saying. 

In the second and third acts we are mingling with 
‘*the County ’’; and though there is still an all- 
pervading mockery, it takes a form more suitable to 
Mr. Dunhill’s music. It is more robust, less deli- 
cate, than in the first act. There are hunting songs, 
and a mock-heroic rivalry in love, and a beautiful 
plea against all ‘‘ blood-sports.’’ At the end there 
is drama, when the hero shoots a fox in pity. 

And best of all, perhaps, we hear ‘ John Peel,’ 
sung by Mr. Trefor Jones with such beauty and 
delicacy as to make one wonder why such songs 
cannot be composed to-day. This was, to use a 
vulgar phrase, the ‘‘ high-spot’’ of the evening. 
Not that Mr. Dunhill’s music was not pleasant; 
not that it was not sometimes very clever. It was, 
in its rather humourless way, both pleasant and 
clever. And in Mr. Trefor Jones, the Lyric, 
Hammersmith has a real artist. The rest of the 
company varied between adequate and bad. Mr. 
Roy Russell’s words were generally intelligible; Mr. 
Dennis Arundell’s were not—in spite of the fact 
that he made no attempt to sing them. Mr. Harvey 
Braban was the most nearly satisfactory. I regret 
to have to say it, but the ladies were simply deplor- 
able; luckily, with one exception, their deficiencies 
were comparatively unimportant. 

In short, a less admirable entertainment than it 
might have been, but a very delightful one all 
the same. I recommend it to all types of playgoer; 
but I do most strongly advise them to read Mr. 
Herbert’s text before they hear (or fail to hear) it 
sung. 

The latest production at the Embassy Theatre is 
a revival of ‘ The Rising Generation.’ This is quite 
the most puerile entertainment I have ever sat through. 
Nearly all the characters are boys and girls of about six- 
teen years of age; and for a couple of hours we were 
invited to look on while they romped and larked 
and got into all sorts of mischief. I regret to have 
to add that a very large, and wholly adult, audience 
appeared to enjoy it all immensely. 
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THE FILMS 
HERR LUBITSCH AGAIN 


By MARK ForREST 


Monte Carlo. Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. The Carlton. 
How He Lied to Her Husband. Directed by Victor Lewis. 
The Carlton. 


NE can be always certain that Herr Lubitsch 
i will not direct a film in a stereotyped fashion, 

and, though ‘ The Marriage Circle’ still 
remains the wittiest picture which he has made, 
there are many touches in ‘ Monte Carlo,’ the new 
film at the Carlton, which bear the unmistakable 
mark of his direction. As a picture, ‘ Monte Carlo’ 
is a light, innocuous entertainment which in the 
hands of any other director would probably have been 
a very mediocre one, but Herr Lubitsch has managed 
to satirize an undistinguished musical-comedy story 
in such a way as to give it a new lease of life. 
The lease is a short one, but it suffices to lift the 
picture out of the commonplace. 

The thin thread upon which the plot hangs is 
somewhat the same as the one which did duty for 
*‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’ The scene is Monte Carlo; 
the time to-day, when a gentleman of a European 
aristocracy falls in love with a lady of similar birth 
and, to woo her the better, takes the post of her 
hairdresser. Having annexed this position, he quickly 
gets himself appointed to all the other jobs about 
her person, only failing to take that of her personal 
maid. She refuses him because she imagines him 
to be a hairdresser, but he, unlike Monsieur 
Beaucaire, does not think too badly of her for that, 
and, overlooking the discretion of her mind, which 
outweighed the indiscretion of her heart, marries her. 

The part of the count, who turns hairdresser, was 
originally cast for Maurice Chevalier, and he would 
have given it the necessary characterization which 
is not within Jack Buchanan’s powers; nevertheless, 
the latter does invest the situation with a few 
touches of comedy, especially towards the end of the 
picture, and, if Herr Lubitsch directs him again, 
he should become a useful asset to the small group 
of screen actors who are capable of acting as well 
as singing. The countess is played by Jeanette 
Macdonald, who made her success in ‘ The Love 
Parade,’ which, also directed by Herr Lubitsch, was 
a better entertainment than ‘ Monte Carlo.’ She 
sings well, though her voice is by no means always 
well reproduced, and, when the story permits, she 
shows the same aptitude for comedy that she revealed 
in the former film. Zasu Pitts, as the maid, con- 
tinues to create laughs with eyes and voice that only 
see and invoke ‘‘ a hopeless dawn.”” To many the 
picture will, no doubt, be a disappointment, but what 
it would have been without Herr Lubitsch’s direction 
I do not wish to think. 

‘Monte Carlo’ is preceded by a short film of 
Bernard Shaw’s play, ‘How He Lied to Her 
Husband.’ There has been a lot of pother about 
Mr. Shaw and the filming of his plays. Whether 
it is that he wants more money for them than the 
Americans are willing to pay, or he does not want 
to trust them to their hands for fear of the results, 
I do not know; but I do know, after seeing this 
first attempt to film one, that if Mr. Shaw’s plays 
continue to be produced on the same lines, cinema 
audiences will soon get very tired of the works of 
Mr. Shaw. Mr. Cecil Lewis and British International 
Pictures are responsible for this production, and on 
the assumption, I suppose, that everything Mr. Shaw 
has written is too good to lose, they have produced 
a picture which,is nothing but a gramophone record 
of the play, supported by animated photographs of 
Edmund Gwenn, Vera Lennox and Robert Harris. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XVII 


A. A literary critic has remarked that, judging by 
results, Hymnology is the least fertile and least suc. 
cessful form of contemporary verse. This is the more 
curious, since some ancient and medieval hymns are 
by common consent magnificent, but the truth of the 
adverse verdict has not been seriously contested either 
by the clergy or by those whose business it is to com. 
pile Hymnals. 

It can hardly be contended, however, that either the 
spirit of devotion or the muse of poetry is extinct; 
merely that there is a temporary and perhaps fortuitous 
separation. In order to test this theory, the Saturpay 
Review offers three prizes—of Ten Guineas, 
Seven Guineas and Five Guineas—for the three best 
Hymns submitted. 

The Hymns may be devotional, penitential, or 
reflective; they may be composed for a particular 
occasion or festival, or be suited for general congre. 
gational use at any season of the year, 

The Hymns will be judged on their literary merit 
alone. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
Their entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

Every effort will be made to return contributions if 
a stamped addressed envelope be sent, but the 
SaturpAy REVIEW can accept no responsibility for 
MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
April 6. It is hoped to announce the results early in 
May. 


B. The great day having come at last (some cen- 
turies hence) when women have finally asserted their 
superiority over men, all positions of importance in 
Church and State and commerce are naturally held by 
the dominant sex, while the inferior male has become, 
at best, an athletic phenomenon, and at worst a mere 
drudge. 

This millennium having arrived, the arts also become 
virtually the monopoly of the female sex; with the 
inevitable result that it is now women who compose 
odes to their favourite batsman, oarsman, or golfer 
(or to his moustache, or deep bass voice, or whatever 
other feature fancy may fix upon) and write flattering 
prose poems to their chosen Rugger three-quarter or 
boxer. There is, of course, a marked tendency in the 
post-revolution literature to exalt the physical beauty 
of the male, and to smile indulgently at his now 
definitely demonstrated intellectual inferiority to the 
female. 

With the natural desire to anticipate the happy day 
when one department of English literature is thus trans- 
formed (and we trust bettered) the SaturDay REVIEW 
offers two prizes of a Guinea and a Half and Half a 
Guinea for the best Ode or Prose Poem written by a 
woman toa man. Men as well as women are eligible. 
No coupon is required. 

The closing date is Monday, February 9, and the 
result will be announced in the issue of February 21. 


LIGHT LIMERICKS FOR AGED 
ANTIQUARIES 


HERE was a young lady of Ur, 
Who was married (B.c.) to a cur. 
So she called him a cad, 
And went straight to the bad, 
Or the deuce—as you may prefer. 


(An untrustworthy report alleges that the above 
epitaph was excavated by Mr. Woolley in Mesopo- 
tamia, and attributed by the British Museum 
authorities to the tomb of Sarah.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


§/ The Editor of the SarurDay Review welcomes the free 


© ON MEN AND MATTERS 


- 0 a's expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 

SIR,—I have aad matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 

that has already been refus y a score o itors. bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
pee And yet you will protest, like others of your calling, of their expression. 
the that the Press 1s a High Court of public appeal; the | q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
ither sole repository of Truth. : So excellent a contention same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 

should be allowed to flourish undisturbed. 
— But granted the correctness of your assertion, of THE INDIA CONFERENCE 

what use is Truth devoid of Courage to maintain it? ds ‘ . . 
the In this respect, should I be wrong in the statement SIR,—In your “—_ of January 10 an Indian contri- 
inet; fen. certain journals, for fear of offendin butor says that I asked Mr. Shiva Rao not to take part 
itous that often, J ; &> | in the Labour Commission’s investigations on account 


deliberately suppress facts, and for lack of better copy 
profit by fiction? The impeachment will as surely be 
denied as the assertion can be proved. But while tak- 
ing exception to such action, I am fully cognizant of 
the motive that prompts it. After all the tiger lives 
upon what it preys, rarely selecting its diet. That you, 
Sir, and the paper you so efficiently edit, are in a 
category apart, I am ready to believe. A little proof, 
however, is worth a deal of assertion. Give rein there- 
fore to your courage, as also to your interest in the 
general welfare by publishing this letter, the pre- 
decessor of others I will address you, on men and 
matters, once I have fathomed the waters of your 
approbation. You may object that the Saturpay 
Review has no need to vaunt its good faith and inde- 
pendence, more especially at the daring of an unknown 
correspondent. The retort is not unreasonable. 
Short, therefore, of discovering my name, your curiosity 
shall be satisfied. 

In the first place, rest assured that I speak with 
some authority. Having served for many years 
behind the scenes of State, the affairs of governments 
and those immediately responsible have been the pole- 
star of my activities and interest. But for circum- 
stances beyond my control Parliament, until recently, 
was within my grasp. Still, in my present position, I 
am not far removed from the hub of events. Well 
known, and on terms of intimacy with those in 
authority, I may rightly conclude that my advice and 
assistance is valued or I should be less frequently 
consulted. As to my social position, snobbism being 
a disease prevalent among diminutive nonentities, a 
genealogical retrospect can be of no possible interest 
to your readers. On the other hand, if a knowledge 
of foreign countries is synonymous with education, I 


of his propaganda among the workers of the Bucking- 
ham Mill in Madras. This is not true. His connexion 
with the Commission came to an end at a certain point 
because it was not considered necessary when the 
Commission visited the plantations that either the 
employers or the employed should be represented. 

I am, etc., 


St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 SRINAVA SASTRI 


BRITAIN AND INDIA 


SIR,—Your Indian contributor questions the 
accuracy of some of my statements in an article I 
wrote some months ago in the Canadian Forum. 
He says, ‘‘ in 1928-29 infantile mortality in Bombay 
City was under 319 per 1,000.’’ I shall quote the figures 
for Bombay and Calcutta, the two biggest cities in 
India, from the latest Indian Year Book (for 1930): 
Bombay 556, Calcutta 386, per 1,000 births. His next 
statement is that the expenditure on public health in 
India is 3.6 of the total revenues of the central and 
provincial governments in India. I would refer him 
to the diagram facing page 222 of the latest publication 
of the Government of India, ‘ India in 1928-29.’ The 
expenditure on public health is 1 per cent. If my state- 
ment is wrong I have erred in the company of the 
Government of India. 

My article was written before the publication of the 
Report of the Simon Commission. I do not think that 
your Indian contributor is likely to suggest that the 
Simon Commission is inaccurate in its statements. On 
page 207, Vol. II, the Report says that India’s 
‘* expenditure on social services such as education, 
health, sanitation, etc., is far behind western standards 
and indeed in many directions is almost non-existent.”’ 


bereg may claim aj measure of respect, having lived and | On page 216 the explanation is given; military expendi- ; 

ter or travelled for many years in both hemispheres. ture is, in proportion to the total, admitted to be the . 

in the This, Sir, in brief, is an inventory of my personal | highest in the world. The Commission says, ‘‘economic- 

cay estate. And shall I be told that it is the less authentic | ally speaking it is the most burdensome form of expendi- 

| = merely for lack of a signature? Has it been left to the | ture.’’ Military expenditure has been brought down 

o the twentieth century to discover ‘‘ What’s in a name ’’? | to a certain extent by constant pressure from the i 
I have no heart for so academic a discussion. But | Legislative Assembly ; but it is bound to be burdensome { 

y day should you accept the letters of a masked corre- | so long as there are such a large number of British % 

eed spondent, I pledge by faith that those criticized shall | troups maintained, as the present Prime Minister F 

aif @ never be mentioned by name: he who the cap fits may | rightly observed in his book, ‘ The Government of 

lalf a wear it. Once assured, therefore, of your interest you | India,’ mainly for Imperial purposes. st 

ro shall hear from me again. I admit that there are ‘‘ some things even a British 

igi 


Meanwhile, if your vision is clear, you must realize 
that faith in the Press is wearing thin—that was inevit- 
able; the repository of power is never long respected. 
But public confidence may. yet be restored by a deeper 
appreciation of those high moral qualities, the life- 
line of our national existence, which, though indifferent 
sch are nevertheless, current Coin throughout the 

m. 


I am, etc., 
ACHATES 


administrator cannot prevent.’’ This is precisely the 
reason why India demands self-government. She 
would not console herself with the thought that fourteen 
million deaths from influenza within a single year 
represent only 4 per cent. of the population. Under 
self-government India would give far more attention to 
education, public health and sanitation than is possible 
to-day. 

One last word: it seems a pity that your Indian 
contributor in his anxiety to convict me of inaccuracies 
should have fallen into a serious error himself. His 


‘* fact ’’ of my exclusion from the Labour Commission’s 
investigations in Madras happens to be pure invention. 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies I am, etc., 
above of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate B. Sutva Rao 
esopo- direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, Elgin Avenue, W.4 
useum W.C.2. P.S.—May I add that I am not a doctor? 
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SIR WILLIAM WATSON AND 
MR. HAROLD MUNRO 


SIR,—I have read Mr. Munro’s reply to my former 
letter with great satisfaction because it confirms a 
suspicion I have long held that the apostles of the new 
poetry lack humour. Will Mr. Munro deny that the 
opinions expressed in ‘ The Bibliography of Modern 
Poetry ’ were issued with his imprint and consent and 
in fact ‘‘ inspired’? by him? I happen to know who 
*“* Recorder ”’ is. Will he state wherein he differs from 
any one of the so-called judgments set forth in that 
publication? If Mr. Munro re-reads my letter more 
carefully, he will see that I was careful to state that the 
view of Watson to which I objected was ‘‘ published ”’ 
by him and that he was the ‘ sponsor.”” He virtu- 
ally confirms this in his letter to you. 

I think that my castigation of Mr. Munro was justi- 
fied and I have nothing to withdraw. 


I am, etc., 
SAMUEL J. LOOKER 
Billericay, Essex 


ST. MARK’S EVE 


SIR,—I cannot see why ‘‘ Bertha ’’ of ‘ The Cap and 
Bells ’ must be identified with ‘‘ Bertha ’’ of ‘ The Eve 
of Saint Mark.’ Keats certainly intended to deal with 
the superstition, associated with the vigil, because 
there are sixteen extra lines describing that superstition 
in a holograph of the poem (reproduced by Forman, 
Oxford, 1906) and occurring between lines 98 and 99 
of the version ordinarily published, Such a subject 
if not in tune with the glamorous atmosphere of ‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,’ is yet more remote from the 
flippancies of ‘ The Cap and Bells.’ 

Apparently Keats became fascinated and absorbed by 
his preliminary description—the ‘‘ dutchery’’ of 
Bertha’s home, and (as he expressed it in a letter to 
his brother) ‘‘ the sensation of walking about an old 
country town on a coolish evening.’’ Then he realized 
that he had wandered into a key quite inappropriate to 
his original idea with its tragic implication. He could 
not find it in his heart to scrap the description (Heaven 
be praised!) so he abandoned the story. There is 
thus no way of finishing the poem convincingly—prob- 
ably that is why the subject was set for competition ! 

But Damon’s version must surely be preferable 
to any based on ‘ The Cap and Bells ’—though written 
by the most erudite students of Keats ! 


I am, etc., 
ARIES 


‘ TOLSTOY, THE INCONSTANT GENIUS ’ 


SIR,—Mr. Aylmer Maude, to whom we are so 
much indebted for his life-long work as translator 
and exponent of Tolstoy, has challenged me on 
several points in my review of Mr. Nazaroff’s ‘ Life.’ 
His foremost objection is that I said Tolstoy ‘‘ as 
a boy seduced peasant girls on his estate,’’? and as 
a young man indulged in liaisons and ‘‘ went with the 
gipsies.’’ 

Let me premise, first, that my criticism offered no 
airs of propriety, for I suggested that such experience 
was one of several factors in Tolstoy’s life which 
fostered his growth as a great artist in literature. 
Secondly, that it is unfair to any man to set forth 
his sexual adventures in a catalogue detached from 
context and circumstance. But Mr. Aylmer Maude 
presses for a reply. 

It is the desire of all those who regard Tolstoy 
as a moral teacher and reformer to whitewash 
him. My submission was that in his prime Tolstoy 
was a great artist, and that he fell from grace when 
he essayed, after fifty, to become a moral teacher. 
The whitewash is required, not for the artist, but 
for the philosopher. 
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A well-known instance of his unscrupulousness 
with a peasant girl on his estate is given in his 
diary. He is in his house at Yasnaya: 

Made a sign to something pink which, at a distance 
seemed irresistibly attractive, ool opened the back door. 
She came in. I could not see her—disgusting, bad; [ 
resented her, for she made me deviate from my rules, 

A year or so before his marriage Tolstoy took 
a peasant girl for mistress and lived with her, 
His own words in later life on this episode, and on 
another seduction of which he made wonderful use 
in ‘ Resurrection,’ are: 

In my youth I lived a very bad life, and there are two 
events which still torture me especially. The first is the 
liaison I had with a peasant woman. . . . The second 
is the crime I committed over Gasha, the chambermaid in 
my aunt’s house. She was innocent; I seduced her; she 
was told to leave the house; and she perished. 

In his diaries there are various entries of what 
he called his downfalls: ‘‘ I was not continent,” 
‘* Girls have led me astray,’’ ‘“‘I had a Cossack 
girl twice,’’ and so forth. His own description of 
the period of his life between 14 and 34 was “ the 
terrible twenty years of coarse dissipation, the 
service of ambition, vanity, and above all, of lust.” 
He told Mr. Aylmer Maude that none of his bad 
habits ‘‘ had been nearly so hard for him to over- 
come as his desire for women.’’ (Revised ‘ Life,’ 
Vol. I, p. 56.) 

As to the gipsies, their girls, we now learn, had 
‘a strict code,’’ and ‘‘ loose conduct with those 
who engaged them to sing was not tolerated.’’ And 
yet this citation from Tolstoy is given in Mr. Aylmer 
Maude’s ‘ Life’ in the Centenary edition: 

Katya (a gipsy) sang to me one evening when, seated on 
my knee, she declared that I was the only man she loved, 
and that the reason she showed favour to others was 
because her comrades required it of her; but that she 
allowed to no one but me liberties that required conceal- 
ment behind the curtain of modesty. 

I do not think I need follow Mr. Aylmer Maude 
in his suggestion that Tolstoy never pretended to 
live as a peasant. Not to speak of his attempt in 
1858, from 1881 onwards he masqueraded in peasant 
clothes, pumped water, swept floors, cobbled shoes, 
and what not. 

With Tolstoy’s ‘What is Art?’ we are all 
familiar. I have also studied Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
expositions of the book, and have observed the 
extraordinary straits to which the disciple is put in 
trying to commend this renegade production. I 
repeat that it was a tragedy that the great artist 
who wrote ‘ War and Peace’ should, in his decline, 
sink to a sour old man who turned his back on 
culture, denounced his masterpiece as trash, thought 
the Venus of Milo disgusting, condemned light- 
hearted amusements as filth, and wished his children 
could shovel the streets instead of having parties. 
He consumed cakes and ale until he was fifty, and 
then advised the world not to taste the dainties, 
which is suggestive rather of a fox that has lost 
its tail than of a profound moral teacher. 

I am, etc., 
A. P. NICHOLSON 


A MODERNIST RESTATEMENT 


SIR,—If the pen of the Rev. J. C. Hardwick is 
to be accepted as conveying the authoritative position 
of the Modernists, we owe you a debt of thankfulness 
in enabling us to estimate exactly their position on 
the vital doctrines of the Christian Faith. 

In his last article on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
Mr. Hardwick has defined their position as wholly 
Sabellian, and it is almost a sufficient condemnation 
of Sabellius to say that he was the convert of that 
appalling creature Callistus—convict and afterwards 
Pope. Sabellius affirmed in Rome—a.p. 210—that the 
One Divine Person revealed Himself to the world 
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successively as Father or Creator, Son or Redeemer, 
and Holy Ghost or Sanctifier. Mr. Hardwick describes 
the Modernist faith as regarding the Holy Trinity as 
« manifestations ”’ of the one Divine Nature—‘‘ modes 
of existence, or special manifestations of His inner 
nature.” 

This is not the Christian interpretation, which is 
not, as Mr. Hardwick would have us believe, an 
attempt on the part of men to ‘‘solve a problem which 
still presents itself,’’ but a distinct revelation from 
God Himself—to be zealously guarded by the Church. 
He misinterprets the Athanasian Creed, which does not 
explain that there are three manifestations of God, 
but, quite definitely, three eternally distinct persons of 
one eternal and indivisible substance, each eternally 
essential to the Being of the other. 

The parallelism he gives us of Dean Inge is hope- 
lessly wrong and, as I have said, entirely Sabellian. 
It would be fairer (I do not say sufficient) to take 
such an illustration as the following. An architect, 
builder and decorator provide a house. All are essen- 
tially necessary to the completion of it. Their spheres 
of operation are different, but all three work on the 
same plan, and work together helping and co-operating 
with one another. But they all share one essential nature 
—that of man. The same brain substance, one will, 
one purpose, one plan and design direct the whole 
proceeding, They are all human and share the same 
nature which carries out the design in its different 
parts. But though sharing the same essential nature, 
they are distinct personalities. One is not of angelic 
nature, another of a bestial, and another of a nature 
diverse from the other two. So in the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity the essential nature is divine, all are 
equally God, even as our three friends are equally 
human. That eternally Divine Nature is the common 
possession in its entirety of all three. There is, there- 
fore, complete unity. There is only one God, but there 
are three Persons, equal in the fullness of their Divine 
Nature and Essence. To make the various expressions 
of the capabilities of Dean Inge a parallel to the exis- 
tence of the three Persons in the Blessed Trinity is to 
deny the essential revelation of the Christian Faith, 
and to whittle away the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
by the conversion of plurality into unity by identifica- 
tion of the Three Persons. This is fatal. 

At any rate, we now know what Modernism stands 
for, and it is in this respect, definitely, non-Christian. 

I am, etc., 

St. John’s Vicarage, F. L. H. Mrtiarp 

Angell Town, S.W.9 


THE GREENWOOD CASE 


SIR,—A statement from me is long overdue with 
regard to the ‘‘ Greenwood ’’ case. I state in the 
original edition of my book on Sir Edward Marshall- 
Hall that Greenwood had refused to pay a “‘ refresher ”’ 
for the final day of the trial. This was given to me 
on evidence which seemed to me conclusive, but it 
is strictly untrue. Mr. Greenwood’s solicitor, Mr. 
Ludford, at once challenged my statement both by 
correspondence and in the Press, and any blame for 
silence must attach to me and not to him. 

The true facts are as follows. Sir Edward did not 
wish to undertake the Greenwood case at all, and 
Greenwood said he was unable to pay the fees 
demanded, Marshall-Hall was a sick man, but at the 
crest of his prestige as a defender. As a result of 
a special personal appeal to Sir Edward as a fellow 
lawyer he agreed to do the case at a considerably lower 
fee than his clerk had first made as a condition. 
The case lasted a week and Sir Edward had to return or 
refuse other more lucrative work. He had to work 
over the week-end at full pressure for the final effort, 
though in great pain and under medical treatment. 
His conduct of the case was superb. Greenwood sent 
him no thanks. His clerk then put forward, in view of 


the lower scale of fees originally accepted, a claim for 
an ‘‘ extra Sunday ’’ refresher for 50 guineas. Mr. 
Ludford undertook ‘‘ to place the matter very strongly 
before Mr. Greenwood,’’ but the demand was refused. 

Sir Edward resented the refusal, because he believed 
that Mr. Greenwood had been able to sell his memoirs 
to the Press for a very large sum, because of the lower 
scale of fees, and because he was never thanked., With 
his emotional nature he came to look upon Greenwood 
as a monster of ingratitude, who had refused his clerk’s 
reasonable claim for another refresher. 

A “* Sunday ”’ refresher as a legal remuneration is 
new to me. The mistake, which is a matter of great 
regret to me, has been corrected in the current edition. 

I am, etc., 
EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 

Victoria Square, S.W.1 


ABOLITION OF UNIVERSITY SEATS 


SIR,—I should like to give expression to my con- 
viction of the importance of the question to which you 
have thought fit to devote an article—the abolition 
of university seats. 

The argument for their abolition can only be, as 
you agree, that they are inconsistent with a true 
democracy. They undoubtedly are. 

The argument for their retention cannot possibly 
be based on the democratic principle, which affirms 
the equality of all citizens. We are therefore driven 
back to the deeper question of the best form of 
government. Your contributor tells us we require 
** quality as well as quantity ’’ in the government. 
Would it not be well for democrats to pause and ask 
themselves if we require quantity for its own sake 
at all? I should rather say that quantity is only 
required in so far as it brings quality, and not at 
all for its own sake. To the extent that quantity lacks 
in quality it is assuredly a hindrance, not a help, to 
good government. Can the free expression of opinion 
at polling booth or elsewhere by citizens unstudied 
on the subjects requiring solution be any good at 
all, worth speaking of? The fundamental fallacy of 
democracy is, I should say, the belief that there is a 
value in freedom for its own sake. It is rather question- 
able, I think philosophy will agree, whether freedom 
exists at all. But even assuming it, it is almost beyond 
question, I think, that in the utilization of knowledge 
by the State, the best that can be done is to consult, 
not whoever wishes to speak or thinks he knows, 
but whoever has given proof of the required knowledge. 
Moreover, it does not follow, as to-day we assume, 
that because we are all interested in any problem, e.g., 
unemployment, and realize its importance or acuteness, 
we are thereby fitted to solve the problem. 

Plato advocated examination, and the academies 
of learning, as the means of selecting rulers. 

Broadening the institution of examinations to the 
fullest extent necessary, with consideration of practical 
as well as theoretical proofs of knowledge, we have 
here, I contend, the method, the only method, of pro- 
curing the best government. In fact, is it not already 
the recognized high road to almost every business 
except this of government? 

If this be the case, can there be any doubt that the 
diminution in influence of our seats of learning will 
be to the detriment of our country? And if so, the 
inconsistency with democracy becomes of no matter. 
I quite agree that, as things stand, a degree in, say, 
mathematics is no adequate qualification for tackling 
the chief problems of the State; but if the whole 
affair were organized there would be as little difficulty 
in testing and utilizing men for departments of State 
as for the highest posts in university, business, 
Church, etc. 

I fail to see how your contributor can reconcile with 
his desire for quality of government his later state- 
ment that ‘‘ It is no more reasonable that a citizen 
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should be allowed to possess an extra vote merely 
because he has taken a degree than because he has 
property in two parts of the country.” 
I am, etc., 
Eccleshill, Bradford, JosepH K. HamMMonD 


[Our argument was that the universities should be 
represented in the House of Lords, not the Commons. 
—Eb. S.R.] 


EGYPT AND THE EMPIRE 


SIR,—It is very necessary at this moment that, 
despite our domestic and colonial preoccupations, we 
should keep an eye on political developments in Egypt, 
which may at any time seriously menace our Imperial 
interests. Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, the leader of 
the so-called Liberal Constitutional Party, or what 
remains of it, has just reiterated the threat that his 
party will boycott the coming elections, adding that 
they will also refuse to accept any Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement negotiated by the Sidky Government. 

Mahmoud Pasha has of late been in close and curious 
touch with his former opponents, the Wafd leaders, 
and he is merely echoing their views. Why he has 
chosen the present moment for this new and subver- 
sive utterance is perhaps not clear to all. It happens 
that the head of the Egyptian Department of the 
British Foreign Office is just now on what is described 
as ‘‘a private visit’? to Egypt. Mahmoud Pasha 
is evidently intent on impressing on this British official, 
and through him on Mr. Henderson, the idea that, 
unless the Sidky Government is got rid of with British 
assistance, there can be no representative Egyptian 
Government, and, therefore, none with which the 
British Government could negotiate the Treaty on 
which Mr. Henderson is rightly or wrongly believed 
to have set his heart. 

It it not difficult to penetrate the motives which 
in this connexion animate the Wafd. The same 
remark, however, can hardly be said to apply to the 
attitude of Mahmoud Pasha, which, for some time 
past, has been distinctly puzzling to the many British 
acquaintances of this eloquent, versatile, but, as is now 
seen, singularly unsteady politician. They fail to under- 
stand how it is that this erstwhile ruthless opponent 
of the Wafd has now at least one foot in the Wafd 
galley, and is criticizing as unconstitutional a far more 
democratic policy than that which he himself was 
advocating but a year ago, when, having suspended 
Parliament for a period of three years, he was actually 
considering the possibility of having to suspend it for 
yet a further three. In view of his past bias in favour 
of a dictatorship, why so much squeamishness to-day 
over a scheme of electoral reform which strikes the 
detached observer as the reverse of drastic? 

The speeches delivered by Mahmoud Pasha during 
his brief tenure of office in 1928-29 might have been 
delivered to-day by Sidky Pasha, with this difference, 
nevertheless, that, unlike Mahmoud, Sidky Pasha has 
never contemplated the indefinite suspension of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the present Egyptian Premier might 
well repeat the words pronounced by Mahmoud Pasha 
some eighteen months ago at Zagazig: ‘* They [the 
Wafd] made themselves masters not only of the 
opinions of the majority of the deputies, but also of 
their consciences. . . . They made of them docile 
instruments in their hands. How can it, therefore, 
be claimed that that was a real constitutional regime, 
reflecting the national opinion? So it is not parlia- 
mentary life we have suspended; we have simply 
suppressed an instrument of despotism and arbitrary 
rule.’” I would quote again from Mahmoud’s com- 
prehensive speech at Tanta the following salient 
passage: ‘* Parliamentary life did not realize the first 
principles of a constitution, which is the guarantee 
of the freedom of individuals. Undoubtedly the 
despotism of a majority is worse than that of a despotic 
Government. The parliamentary life that we knew 


was the negation of the Constitution . . . jt has 
become in these latter days the laughing-stock Of the 
world.”’ And elsewhere: ‘‘ No, gentleman, the (op, 
stitution has not, been destroyed. Moreover, it could 
not be, being under the protection of an august cop, 
stitutional king.’’ 

And yet to-day the author of these speeches j, 
finding fault with a scheme of electoral reform which 
retains universal suffrage, which retains the Principle 
of Cabinet responsibility to the Chamber, and which 
in its reorganization of the Senate, has merely 
increased the nominated element in that body, ig 
order that the best brains of the country, irrespective 
of party, should be included in the Upper House by 
joint agreement between the Crown and the 
Government. 

In the light of these past utterances the presen 
attempt of Mahmoud Pasha to sabotage the liberal 
schemes of reform introduced by the Sidky Gover. 
ment, and his alliance with the Wafd, are inexplicabk 
save on personal grounds. The Liberal Constitutiong 
leader would appear to be swayed by the desire to 
resume the reins of office at the earliest possibk 
moment, and by means of any combination. In fact, 
the story of Mahmoud Pasha’s endeavour to substi. 
tute a Cabinet of his own choice for that of Sidky 
Pasha, on the eve of the meeting held by his party 
for the purpose of considering the electoral reforms ip 
question, has still to be told in full. Not, perhaps, 
until his failure to enlist against Sidky the support of 
the palace has been revealed in all its details will it 
be made clear that the secret of Mahmoud Pasha’s 
hostility to the present Government was the conviction 
that he, and he alone, was qualified to play the part 
of the saviour of Egypt. 

Moreover, this overweening egotism was exacerbated 
by his personal prepossessions against certain other 
Egyptian statesmen and possibly against the Crown, 
because the latter had declined to repose in him the 
faith he so complacently reposed in himself! Mahmoud 
Pasha’s conduct on that occasion produced a deep 
cleavage within the Liberal Constitutional Party, and 
has tended to discredit both himself and the cause he 
purports to defend, in many eyes, British as well as 
Egyptian, hitherto favourable to both. For this 
country, even under a Socialist Government, there is 
no need to run after a new treaty, or to press Sidky 
Pasha to hold the elections before the date deemed 
the most appropriate in his own judgment. But if Mr. 
Henderson must have his treaty before the inevitable 
and early exit from office of the Socialist Government, 
there is only one safe and proper course. This is to 
treat, if at all, with the present Government of Egypt, 
which is a strong one, a straight one, and which, while 
not lacking in Nationalist feeling, is genuinely alive 
to the international realities that are bound to govem 
Anglo-Egyptian relations both now and for a consider. 
able time to come. There is one thing Mr, Henderson 
must not do, and that is to yield to the intimidatory 
utterances of Mahmoud Pasha and the Wafd leaders. 

I am, etc., 
Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL 


THE EXCESS OF EDUCATION 


SIR,—The new Education Bill has engendered the 
usual controversies over ‘‘ the sapping of paterndl 
responsibility,’ ‘‘ liberal versus vocational education, | 
‘“‘the prostitution of education to economic ends, 
or to ‘‘ the solution of unemployment,’’ and the cot- 
troversy is still raging on the question of religious 
control. But throughout it all there has been little 
reference to the more fundamental question as © 
what exactly is the value and justification of educt 
tion. The need and necessity of education at 
accepted universally as an axiom, which it is ass 
that no reasonably intelligent human being © 
possibly question. It has become a new creed—# 
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new religion. It rests as far as I can see on 
two main premises. (1) That the adult world, or 

rhaps it would be better to say the trained teacher 
and educationalist, knows what is best for the child, 
and for the child’s spiritual fulfilment. (2) That 
knowledge in itself is an ultimate and unquestionable 
good. The combination of these two theories pro- 
duces an educational system. 

The adult world—or the educationist who repre- 
sents the initiated priesthood of this new popular 
cult—determines what knowledge is most suitable 
for the child and works out a ‘“‘ system,’’ by which 
the child may be most easily induced to swallow 
it, The only difference between the progressive or 
modern educationist and those of past generations 
lies in the improvement of the technique of ad- 
ministering the medicine, together with comparatively 
slight changes in the constitution of the mixture 
administered. The concoction to-day is not perhaps 
quite so poisonous. On the other hand, great care 
is now being taken in the flavouring, and the pill 
is carefully sugar-coated. To one, however, who 
disbelieves most profoundly in the fundamental axioms 
on which our educational creed has been and is 
being developed, this increasing tendency to coat the 
pill appears peculiarly dangerous. As long as it 
remained uncoated, there was some chance of it 
being regurgitated up, or some faint chance of a 
virile and independent generation emerging which 
would overthrow the gods and deny the creed of its 
fathers. But unfortunately the young are enormously 
suggestible and readily accept the beliefs of the adult 
world. Thus we create a vicious circle and carry 
the increasing mechanization of society into educa- 
tion, just as we are gradually carrying it into every 
other sphere of life. 

Is there any truth in the dogmas on which our 
educational system rests—namely, these axiomatic 
beliefs that knowledge is an ultimate good in itself 
and that the adult knows best what is good for the 
child? On the contrary, there is every reason to 
assume that a healthy growing organism knows itself 
what is best for its own development, mental and 
physical, provided we create an environment in which 
it is free to develop naturally. Secondly, we are 
confusing cause and effect when we identify wisdom 
with knowledge. Wisdom comes not from know- 
ledge, but from understanding. And understanding 
springs from a dynamic creative urge, and not from the 
mere accumulation of knowledge. The latter is merely 
its tool, and we are reversing the process when we 
identify it as the thing itself. Given the urge, the rest 
will follow, provided we cease to imprison our young— 
and ourselves for that matter, in unnatural and un- 
healthy environments, and give them the opportunity to 
acquire what they want to acquire in accordance 
with the light and the urge that is within them. 

Here is the real problem, and ‘for God’s sake let 
us face up to it, and not cloud the whole issue by 
accepting blindly and dogmatically this new, damn- 
able, and already highly organized religion. We 
cannot escape from our educational system at present, 
because it has become bound up with our economic 
system. Education has become an essential instru- 
ment for economic survival; but this only remains 
true as long as economic survival turns on a com- 
petitive economic struggle; and it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the belief in organized and system- 
atized education as a good and desirable thing in 
itself. The average Socialist who aims at a recon- 
struction of our economic life usually cherishes even 
more blindly this belief, not merely as a means for 
achieving his ends—a genuinely democratic state— 
but as something intrinsically desirable. 

There is another side to the increasing mechaniza- 
tion and systemization of the educational process. 
And that is the ever-increasing dominance of the 
group, and the values of the group, over the 
individual. The traditions of our public schools in 


this respect are being absorbed rapidly by our State 
and private schools. Social service and_ social 
idealism become exaggerated ideas imposed on the 
individual by a sophisticated and usually repressed 
adult community; and, as D. H. Lawrence became 
tired of pointing out, we have become top-heavy 
with ideas in the head instead of relying on the 
dynamic urge of the heart. We prostitute the herd 
instinct and the social sense to consolidate our own 
peculiar values. We dare not trust it to evolve its 
own through the freedom and the separateness of 
each individual. We imagine the individual develops 
through the group, whereas it is truer to say that 
the individual develops in spite of and in defiance of 
the group. We should rather set about attempting 
to create a society in which this is increasingly 
possible. Instead, we continue elaborating a school 
system in which the child is being lost more and more 
from increasingly earlier to increasingly later years 
in institutions, which being more highly organized 
and larger, are the more praised for efficiency and 
the more damning for the individual human soul. 
While the deepest urges, contacts, and forms of 
consciousness underlying human nature are becoming 
more deeply buried and smothered by a mass of 
superficial knowledge and acquirements, which, in 
go per cent. of the population, are not only not 
essential to the deeper fulfilment of life, but are 
positive checks to that fulfilment. 
I am, etc., 
J. R. ARMsTRONG 
Heath Common, Storrington 


‘A BELATED CONVERSION ’ 


SIR,—Permit me, in alluding to Mr. Harold 
Monro’s so gracious letter in your last issue, to 
express a hope that he is not in danger of being 
too much puffed up at thought of the honour with 
which he has covered himself. 

On the subject of Sir William Watson’s standing 
as a poet I disdain to waste more good words 
on Mr. Monro than he shall find in the quotation: 
‘* And here was a bard shall outlast you all.” 

I have been reading a book called ‘ Some Con- 
temporary Poets.’ The author of this book must 
himself be a very great poet, for, coming from any 
but a very great poet, pronouncements such as 
those which follow might conceivably be taken for 
impertinences : 

Our complaint against A. E. Housman must be that 
he is not a genius. 
Lascelles Abercrombie is almost without lyrical impulse. 

A turgid blank verse is his medium. 


Of Alfred Noyes nothing can be written in extenuation. 


That ought to larn ’em! 
I am, etc., 
F. C. Ow ett 
14 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


P.S. On reading over this letter I find I have 
omitted to mention the name of the great book’s 
great author—and whose name should it be, think 
you, but Harold Monro’s? 


WEAR CORDUROY 


SIR,—As a pendant to the correspondence in your 
columns under the heading ‘ Wear Moleskins ’ may I 
start another, namely, ‘ Wear Corduroy?’ This 
attractive and durable British material is strangely 
neglected and even our navvies appear to have aban- 
doned it in favour of soiled and shapeless grey flannel 
trousers. It is, as a matter of fact, a most suitable and 
satisfactory material, both for men’s suits, breeches, 
etc., and for women’s dresses—especially for country 
wear. By bringing it back into fashion we should be 
encouraging a home industry. 


I am, etc., 
London, W.C.1 B.M. /S.T.R.]J. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XII 


HIDDEN QUOTATION 


By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaturpAy REVIEW, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 


SaturDAy Review, 9 King Street, 


The following numbers form a quotation from a seventeenth- 
century poet, viz: 


15, 26, 40a, 46a, 2, 51, 46a, 9a, 
17, 58, 24, 40d, 29, 16, 1a, 57. 


The clues to some of these words are missing. 


12. 


ER SESESSBRESS SRE 


Across. 


2 3 + $s 6 7 8 
12 13 14 

16 17 
24 25 26 127 268 29 
30 31 32 
7 
38 39 40 
1% 44 46 
47 48 9 
$0 $4 $s 
56 38 

QUOTATION. 


CLUES. 


“Hither she went and thither in all the coasts of the 
land—beheld, unblenched, the ——— of light spin from 
temple to temple.”’ 

To find the market value of. 

Not the correct thing to say when doubled, but often correct. 
40d. 

The velvet Autolycus said he had worn was this sort. 

See 38. 

I am clear before 45. 

Sternutatory. 

Little town authority. 

I cause elevations on the skin with whitish scales. 

The beer has been upset in this pasturage. 

Stone worship. 

See 10. 

Breathing in with 52 and 23 reversed. 

I don’t always bring welfare though I start with a form 
of it. 

I am associated with Roman in 565. 

You might think this was a national home if it wasn’t an 
American State, 

See 24. 

See 48. 

There has been much questioning as to whether I or 47 
came first. 


Coloured clay. 

One of Shakespeare’s old women, 

This must be you. 

nt state of my sleeve shocked Truthful James. 
il. 

If you want to tease set me after 18. 

Discovery, 

See 33. 


engagements. 
Archbishop who might be wea’ 
This Dean of Angel’s a of order, 
Doctrine of salvation. 
One gets like this in France if one is a girl. 
Female ruler who might rain? 
Amphibian that is moreover healthy. 
‘Let a mixture be made,” says 11, in the subscription, 
If I absorb 37 I become the daughters of Zeus. 


Fourier dreamt of this socialistic es 

This is what Lot’s wife managed to do. 

At the proper time, 

Book of travel in the East. 

Brightness. 

Before a goodbye I break out into a musical Monologue 
A little important member symbolical of friendship. 
Macheath said he could be 58 with me with t ther away. 
Thrust after 51 reversed. 

“* Bring the primrose that forsaken dies.”’ 
When I’ve got the “ tic’? I am sour. 

Heavy. 

My mouse can fly. 

Drape. 

See 35. 

See 38. 

I am the reverse of 56. 

SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No, X 
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HIDDEN QUOTATION, 
‘* Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 
Hamlet, I, 3 


Across. Down. 

14. Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ 4. Rizzle. 

20. i.e., a “ lad.” 5. i.e., ‘* out-and-outer.” 

23. Stair. 6. Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ IV, 

24. ‘ Richard II,’’ I, 3. 

25. i. for lass.” 7. Matadore. 

26. nd of Montrose.’ 8. Real, and “ gar.” 

29. i.e., Saint, in full. 11. ‘ Henry V,’ IV, 3 

31. ‘Measure for Measure,’ 17. ‘Two Gentlemen of 
1. Verona,’ II, 17. 

32. Osiris. 19. ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 

37. Clod 32. Food. 

39. River Grand, 33. St(oo)l. 

41. i.e., elf (or dwarf) of 42. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ XI, 
ve it. - 44. Gray, ‘ Ode on 

45. ‘ Bleak House,’ ch. 25. College.’ 

46. Because I shall be 45. Thrap. 
‘* there.”’ 50. Befriend, and old word 

47. Bother. ** beet.’” 

52. ‘ Faerie Queen,’ V, v, 21. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. X 


The winner is Mrs. V. Cooper, 19 Beech House Road, East 
Croydon, who has selected for her prize ‘ A Broadcast Anthology 


of Modern Poetry,’ by D. Wellesley (Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.). 
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NEW NOVELS 


4 Farewell to India. By Edward Thompson. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Christine. By Julian Green. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

Two Families. By Archibald Marshall. Collins. 


s. 6d. 

The oils of Law. By Barbara Goolden. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Imitation Man. By John Hargrave. Gollancz. 


7s. 6d 


NOW deceased writer, whom I recommend to 
Ac nursery, Mrs. E. Nesbit, wrote a book 

called ‘ The Would-Be-Goods.’ It is a pity 
she annexed the title, because it would have done so 
well for a history of the British in India. Moreover, 
only the nurseries, I suppose, are interested in India. 
Adults are too bored. Shining revolutionaries, burn- 
ing from the feet up in hellish flames; gentler 
reformists, adverting with an ironic cough to the 
events of 1689; Conservatives, only too ready to 
haul down the old flag, but unwilling to speculate 
on what shall be the new; all, all alike, are unaware 
that empires are upset by ennui, and by that alone. 
Had Washington been anything but a dull squire, 
we had fought him to the death. He won, not so 
much because we were beaten—we were that, too— 
but because we were bored. We want to be good, 
but the dependencies won’t let us. So give them 
independence, representative government, what-you- 
may-call-it status; oh! anything for an interesting 
life. 

This is not ostensibly Mr. Edward Thompson’s 
thesis, but it is implicit in his series of sketches, 
for such his novel, ‘ Farewell to India,’ must be 
called. The Would-Be-Goods have lost contact with 
India, and Indians have lost, or are losing, contact with 
their elder brothers who represent their conquerors. 
The country is sick of us, Mr. Thompson suggests. 
And we are sick of the country. Robert Alden 
found his Bengali students pert, ungrateful and timid. 
So most dons find most undergraduates, and rightly; 
but we should be careful to distinguish between 
differences of race and differences of age. 

‘A Farewell to India’ too faithfully suggests the 
apathy resulting from an abominable climate and the 
diffidence of Would-Be-Goods, no longer sure that they 
are good, to be anything but a depressing and 
irritating novel. The comic relief is derived from 
the misuse of English idioms by foreigners, and the 
sentiment from Alden’s admiration for his wife’s 
sister. A feeble book. A sticky book. But cer- 
tainly to be commended for this, that it does explain 
why the sooner India is made a great self-govern- 
ing Dominion—like Newfoundland—the better the 
readers of novels will be pleased. Now, who bothers 
us about Newfoundland ? 

Mr. Julian Green, an American writing in French, 
only to be translated back into American again, has 
talents so great that they may pardonably be mis- 
taken for genius. It is curious—if you come to think 
of it, it is very curious—that Poe, Holmes and 
Hawthorne, James and not infrequently Mrs. 
Wharton should escape into a blur of super- 
naturalism. Mr. Green has to go to a forei 
tongue, too. The first question we must ask about 
any good imagination is: What is it afraid of? Mr. 
Green appears to me to shrink from the order which 
we seek to impose upon the universe by our theory 
of causation. That causes should have effects, or 
eflects proceed from causes, in any way commen- 
surate with each other, Mr. Green resents; and tries 
to substitute dying, pale winds over dead rose 
leaves sighing melancholy that only an O’Shaugh- 
nessy could emulate, or a Bunthorne whole-heartedly 
esteem. The least of the stories in ‘ Christine’ is 


the best. Indeed, this ‘‘ Leviathan ’’ is too slight to 
be silly, and too sadly gay to be anything but 
attractive. But ‘ The Keys of Death!’ ‘ The Keys 
of Death!’ One had better be employed in inter- 
viewing a Mahatma than reading such stuff. 

To the rich and quiet work of Mr. Archibald Marshall 
much respect is due, as to his patient observance of an 
old tradition of country-house and country-side litera- 
ture. With unhurrying step, a gentle humour and 
quiet irony he, puts the squires into what used to be 
their places. ‘ Two Families’ is not unworthy of his 
pen, but hardly does justice to his imagination. The 
Blakes of Harford Hall go down, while the Abels of 
Harford Smithy go up, until after a century a Blake 
has to plead hard for the honour of marrying an Abel. 
Well, the moral is just a little shallow, and more 
obviously so at this moment, when Industrials are easy, 
weak and depressed. But Mr. Marshall is entitled to his 
theme and his use of it. He fails, however, jumping 
as he does from generation down to generation, in 
rather too much of a hurry, to convey the characteristics 
of the class or time considered by him any more than 
he conveys the savour in these people that make him 
like them enough to bother about describing them. 

That fresh and witty writer, Miss Barbara Goolden, 
has bent her brows over a problem that scarcely seems 
a problem at all, and| in the effort to make of universal 
significance what is essentially an individual and slightly 
comic incident has lost something of those clear quali- 
ties illuminating her earlier work. To get away from 
Amice, her husband, Kyrle, prepared the usual hotel bill. 
The decree nisi was obtained. But the child—the child 
—the little child was not allowed to see so much of Dad 
as Dad wanted. So Dad, after abducting the child, in a 
low-spirited way tried to murder it. ‘ The Toils of 
Law’ this book is called, and a great many severe 
things are said against a system that—what? I am not 
quite sure: presumably that does not automatically 
award Babas to custody of Dads. Yet the characteriza- 
tion is strong, the dialogue swift and easy, the climax 
despite some precedent absurdities so exciting, that this 
brief novel must be applauded. Miss Goolden should 
attack something bigger than the occasional incon- 
veniences of divorce. 

To many it must have seemed that the last extrava- 
gances of pseudo-scientific fantasy were exhausted. 
Have we not plunged through time to a million futures ; 
the most of them complete with the very latest things 
in machinery ; a few darkened by decay, forgetfulness, 
inefficiency? Have we not climbed—ah! so many 
mountains—to find ourselves in Erewhons, or fallen in 
a dream, or through burst dimensions, to Utopia? 
Have we not found on distant plateaus lost civilizations, 
and been awakened by the lowings of antediluvian 
saurians? Have we not swollen to the stature of 
giants, or crept, frail manikins, beneath the sheltering 
leaves of dock? We have tossed the mammoth in our 
hands like a toy. We have shuddered, seeing above us 
the bloody wings of the ladybird. With mysterious 
rays we have devastated cities. There did not seem 
much left. Perhaps the game was up at last. 

To all this Mr. Hargrave replies with a joyous! and 
emphatic negative. His ‘ Imitation Man’ is proof 
that fantasy is as vigorous as ever. Some may regret 
that he did not fully exploit the opportunities for satire 
implicit in this story of a chemically manufactured 
hormunculus who rules the world because having no 
personality of his own he clothes himself in the per- 
sonality of others. Because he is nobody he is every- 
body. But I cannot blame Mr. Hargrave for having 
preferred plot to irony, since he yarns so well. Just 
once or twice in the later chapters his ideas are insuffici- 
ently controlled. There would have been more fun in 
seeing Mr. Chapman master of one business than of all. 
Nevertheless, the ning pages equal anything given 
us by Mr. Wells. (Is there higher praise? No.) And 
the author, while franker and coarser than would have 
been possible thirty years ago, never sinks into 
vulgarity. H. C, Harwoop 
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REVIEWS 


BALLOON, SLEDGE AND ICE 


The Andrée Diaries. Authorized translation by 
E. Adams-Ray. Lane. 2is. 


NDREE and his two companions started for the 

North Pole in a balloon as long ago as 1897. They 
were regarded as hopelessly lost, as no enquiries pro- 
duced any news of their fate. Then suddenly last year 
the remains of the expedition were found on White 
Island, including Andrée’s Diary, Strindberg’s log- 
book and Fraenkel’s meteorological journal. The 
thrilling discovery has led to this big book, which is 
swollen by full details concerning the explorers and the 
planning of the expedition. The comments by specialists 
founded on the actual records are very interesting and 
more important than the cruise of the second vessel 
sent by journalistic enterprise to make further 
discoveries. 

The idea of ballooning to the Pole was certainly 
hazardous and it appears that an original member of 
the party cried off after tests of the balloon. He was 
evidently dissatisfied with these, though his reasons are 
implied rather than stated. Andrée had made several 
balloon trips, but nowhere under the conditions he had 
to face on his fatal journey. He did not realize that 
fog and hoar-frost would make a constant and heavy 
deposit on the balloon, so that, even if the gas did not 
leak, it would inevitably lose its lifting power, a dis- 
ability that also unfortunately applied to the airship so 
shockingly lost last autumn. He believed in guide- 
ropes as a means of changing the direction of the 
balloon in spite of the wind, but they were lost at the 
very start. A capable engineer should have arranged 
a firmer connexion than screws with a very few threads, 
but Andrée against his own ideas was persuaded that 
the drag-lines might be caught and keep the balloon 
fixed on the spot. After many sacrifices of heavy articles 
the balloon began to bump on the ice. Its occasional 
buoyancy soon failed and it descended finally after 
three days, hundreds of miles from the Pole. 

Henceforth the party had very heavy toil with their 
sledges, the weight of which they had to reduce. One 
of Shakespeare’s visions of the after-life was 

to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice, 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 

And blown with restless violence. 
The explorers fared worse than that from the middle of 
July till October. They had to surmount hummocks of 
ice with their loads; to drift at the mercy of winds and 
currents in directions which promised no return to 
civilization ; to fall into water concealed by a thin layer 
of snow; and to find a ‘‘ beautiful floe’’ they had 
chosen for their resting-place broken to pieces beneath 
them. No praise can be too high for the spirit with 
which Andrée met these incessant trials. His Diary 
explains that with such companions he can face any 
difficulty. They did, as we know, reach a solid island 
on October 5, but it was surrounded with such a coronal 
of ice as to be seldom visited. The last note is Strind- 
berg’s. ‘‘ October 17, home 7.5 o’cl. a.m.,’’ which 
may indicate a journey to explore the island. There 
they died, almost certainly of cold, as the sealers said 
who found them. Their clothing was insufficient and 
all three had been ill and so were not fit to offer the 
normal resistance to the grip of the frost. They had 
lights and food, and a Primus stove in perfect order, 
but their trials had been too great. Strindberg died 
first, but to talk of his ‘‘ death struggles ’’ seems un- 
duly melodramatic. The end would come quietly in 
the coma or sleep of the numbed body. 

Readers may be astonished at the bulk of the Polar 
bears secured, in view of the scarcity of obvious food 
on the endless deserts of ice. One ‘‘ big and magnifi- 
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cent animal ’’ was enough, as Andrée says, to Supply 
food for a long time. The answer is that the bears 
feed on seals appearing at open holes in the ice. The 
Ross gull, the most beautiful of the family, is estab. 
lished as a resident in the region they traversed, ang 
Andrée declares seaweed soup made out of the Algae 
from the foot of the ice to be quite palatable. The 
‘* sea-serpent ’’ supposed for the moment was Clearly 
a fancy, as its movements might have shown, 
Earlier, Andrée had made a curious experiment show. 
ing that the yellowish-green discoloration of the face 
resulting from Polar darkness was an actual pheno. 
menon, not an optical illusion. The lists of food 
include a remarkable variety, which may seem futile, 
This is not so; a change of diet, as those know who 
have for days been restricted to monotonous food, is 
a real refreshment. 

The second part of Andrée’s Diary is too fragmentary 
to tell us much, but the first ends with a passage full 
of courage and confidence. He had not Shackleton’s 
mystic belief in his star. He was a strangely restricted 
devotee of science, indifferent to literature and art; and 
too concentrated on self to marry. He did not see 
‘* great auks,’’ as the technical chapter declare 
are extinct, so far as we know—but “‘ little auks” 
(Diary, p. 358). His younger companions were eager 
and gay, and Strindberg’s shorthand letters to his 
fiancée (not ‘‘ financée,’’ p. 93) are delightfully easy 
and simple. The reproduction of the actual photo- 
graphs after thirty-three years—the balloon on the ice, 
two of the party with a bear and other scenes—was a 
great triumph of most careful experiment, as the 
chapter devoted to it shows. 

The end of the century saw the end of the balloon for 
long journeys. Whether airships are fitted to take 
their place may still be doubted. 

VERNON RENDALL 


COLERIDGE ON SHAKESPEARE 


Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism. Edited by 
Thomas Middleton Raysor. Two volumes. 
Constable. 42s. 


F Coleridge’s own method of writing prose was to 

mingle subtle thoughts with tedious digressions, so 
that his ‘ Biographia Literaria ’ is one of the most illu- 
minating and irritating of books, it is no wonder that 
the fragmentary records of his lectures, which were not 
published until after his death, should have been over- 
freely edited by the nephew who prepared them. With 
fragments for material, a patchwork suggested itself, 
in which the editor supplied transitions and gave such 
form as he could to the melancholy ‘ Remains.’ Since 
their appearance some shorthand reports of the lectures 
have come to light, and, the original manuscripts hav- 
ing been preserved, Mr. Raysor is able to present an 
unadulterated text, containing also some new material, 
to which he has prefixed a very interesting introduction, 
together with explanatory notes. Scholarship and 
research have made these volumes possible, and the 
contributions of the editor are clearly distinguished from 
the text which he has collected and set free. 

The first volume contains the Marginalia and the 
Notes upon the separate plays; the second the reports of 
the different series of lectures. To set both in their 
proper light is the object of Mr. Raysor’s introduction, 
which, in effect, is a lucid summary of Shakespearean 
criticism from Ben Jonson’s famous remark that Shake- 
speare ‘‘ wanted art ’’ until the resurrection of the poet 
in the middle of the eighteenth century began to absorb 
critics both in England and in Germany. Until we 
appreciate the state of criticism which Coleridge found, 
we cannot understand the nature of the revolution that 
he effected. Since Shakespeare’s day the Restoration 
had intervened; the exiles had returned from France} 
Saint Evremond was the arbiter of French taste at the 
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court of Charles II, though, as Edmund Gosse has 

roved, the reaction from Elizabethan exuberance was 
inevitable since Waller was already writing in couplets 
at the time of the publication of the First Folio. The 
consequence was that the neo-classical enthusiasts ruled 
the roost, and Shakespeare was convicted of having 
yiolated the three unities of drama. It was to the 
defence of Shakespeare that Coleridge addressed him- 
self, though Dr. Johnson had already begun that 
defence. The nature of Coleridge’s criticism can be 
gathered from his argument that the Greek chorus 
imposed the necessity of these unities of time and place 
and interest. We need not be so pedantic to-day. All 
we need to notice is that, when the unity of cumulative 
interest has been maintained, the unities of time and 
place are poetically maintained also. Not many modern 
plays, by the way, attempt to preserve the three, but 
when they are preserved without strain, as, for example, 
in ‘ John Gabriel Borkman,’ in which the curtain falls 
when Borkman leaves one room to rise as he immedi- 
ately enters another, an extraordinary effect is produced. 

In all this criticism, to which German writers contri- 
buted, Coleridge the poet and the analyst, and Coleridge 
the philosopher, distinguish themselves. When he is 
most particular—on a line, a scene, an opening, a 
character—Coleridge is at his best. The moment he 
allows himself to be drawn into distinctions between 
reason and understanding he usually falls into the vein 
that made his ‘ Aids to Reflection ’ such a hindrance 
to clear thought. He is always wayward. You can 
never be sure how much you will gain from him. In 
appreciation of the opening of ‘ Hamlet ’ he is splendid ; 
but when you turn to hear how he will reconcile ‘‘ that 
undiscovered country ’’ with the ghost whom Hamlet 
has just been addressing you only find : 

If it be necessary to remove the apparent contradiction 
—if it be not rather a great beauty—surely it were easy 
to say that no traveller returns home, as to his home or 
abiding-place. 

This does not help! Again, it was Coleridge who 
insisted on the recoil from action in the intellectual 
Hamlet. He had no glimpse of our conviction that 
Hamlet had outgrown the ‘‘ duty ’’ of revenge without 
outgrowing the convention that insisted on its respecta- 
bility. In order that Shakespeare might be acquitted 
of all the charges that the classical school brought 
against him, Coleridge also defended the tiresome puns 
which we neither can nor wish to justify; and he is 
tiresome in his discussion of Shakespeare’s occasional 
grossness. The real spring of his criticism, however, 
resides in his own possession of the creative imagina- 
tion, so that he was able to understand how the poet 
imagines, as by his gift for analysis he could give the 
reason for the poet’s effect upon ourselves. 

The lectures and the Marginalia have the same quality 
as the ‘Biographia Literaria’: if you read them 
patiently you will be endlessly rewarded, but there is 
the same mixture of grit with gold. Here at any rate 
we have the nearest approach to the original text, the 
completest assembly of the broken mosaic, and Mr. 
Raysor has done his work so well that one wishes he 
would devote another essay to the study of Shake- 
spearean criticism since Coleridge’s potent leaven began 
towork. A volume on this subject, from Coleridge to 
Bradley, would be worth having. Meantime the 
Coleridge canon could not be more clearly or more 
interestingly introduced. Osspert Burpett 


THE LAW’S DEFECTS 


In Quest of Justice. By Claude Mullins. Murray. 
12s. 


he the Victorian era Law Reform was a very solemn 
business. Very learned men wrote very ponderous 
and unreadable books on the subject. No one read 
these books except people who were paid to read them. 
That is to say, professors of law and students who 


desired to become professors of law. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. The practitioners who made 
money out of law wished the law to remain a profitable 
mystery. The traditions of the profession, and the 
instincts of the members of the profession of to-day, 
are both adverse to legal reform, But in every genera- 
tion we find some enthusiastic lawyer, like our author, 
proud of his calling, burning to testify that essentially 
it is as noble a service as that of priest or physician, 
but oppressed by the knowledge that the management 
of it has got into the hands of Scribes and Pharisees 
and worshippers of the Golden Calf of Costs. 

Mr. Claud Mullins has written a book about the 
reform of our laws that has broken all the traditions 
of obscurity and dullness by which the subject has 
in the past been surrounded. He writes, too, as 
a member of the Bar with knowledge and experience. 
But though he has been successful in his profession, 
he has not lost sight of the great ideal of his calling, 
which is that the lawyer should be an honest servant 
to his client and an honest friend of the Court. He 
has, moreover, written a book full of common sense, 
easy to understand, and illuminated with many modern 
instances of a humorous and entertaining character. 
It is a rare gift to be able to write a readable law 
book for the man in the street, and to treat an impor- 
tant social subject, such as legal reform, with wisdom 
and reverence enhanced by the spirit of comedy. 

The scenario of the book is well planned. The 
subject of it is stated in the first chapter, in which 
our author sets out with his reader on the quest of 
justice by asking ‘‘ What about it?’’ He agrees that 
though our judges are the best in the world, our law 
as sane and humane as that of any other country, yet 
it is not as speedy or certain as it might be; nor is it 
as clear and concise as it ought to be, nor does it always 
secure justice to the poor, the weak and the friendless. 
But he utters a warning against those who promise 
the litigant of the future something for nothing, remind- 
ing us that Lord Brougham, the greatest law reformer 
the profession has ever seen, and a good friend to 
poor suitors, was always ready to admit that ‘‘ cheap 
justice is a very good thing, but costly justice is much 
better than cheap injustice.” 

And that the lay reader may understand the difficul- 
ties of law reform, and come to a sane knowledge 
of what it is that wants reforming, our author sets 
out to tell us some capital true stories from the Law 
Reports, which he introduces to us by an anecdote 
of a Scotch minister who admonished a young couple 
who approached the altar to enter into the holy state 
of matrimony by saying: ‘‘ My friends, marriage is 
a snare to many, a pleasure to few, and a disappoint- 
ment to all.”” The same, he thinks, holds true of 
litigation, and he makes a practical suggestion that 
it would be well if, at the foot of every case reported 
officially, a statement included the amounts of the taxed 
bills of costs and a record whether these had been paid. 

Mr. Mullins tells his true stories of the law in the 
pleasant style in which Mr. Shirley, as far back as 1800, 
startled the professors and delighted the students of 
the Temple, with his ‘ Leading Cases Made Easy.’ 
And why should not law be made easy and cheap too? 
It has taken many generations to persuade our lawyers 
to give up writing in Latin and pleading in Norman 
French; is it too much to expect of them, now that they 
have condescended to use our native tongue, that their 
draughts should be drawn from the pure well, undefiled 
by the insanitary jargon of the past? 

The story of how our law is made, the effect of pre- 
cedents, the activities of judges in making new law to 
meet new circumstances, the tyranny of Parliament in 
passing uncertain and obscure statutes, and the possi- 
bilities and limits of codification are all told in a light- 
hearted spirit which makes these subjects interesting 
to read about. Again, the author illustrates his themes 
with stories of cases that have happened to actual 
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human beings, and in this way the social importance 
of legal reform is made manifest. 

When a citizen reads the stories of Mr. Bernard or 
Sir Henry Peek, those heroes of leading cases who at 
the expense of many thousands of pounds have helped 
to find out what the law is, he begins to wonder why 
one or two unfortunate fellow citizens should be com- 
mandeered, as it were, to litigate from court to court 
in order to discover the answer to a legal riddle from 
judges who cannot agree about it. Is there any sense 
in a legal system which can only be made use of, with- 
out risk of bankruptcy, by either a millionaire or a 
pauper ? 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
** Excessive Output.’”’ As. Bacon told us, in the 
days of Elizabeth, ‘‘ this continual heaping up of 
laws without digesting them maketh but a chaos 
and confusion.’’ What he would have called our 
statutes of to-day, and our Rules and Orders of 
procedure, and the regulations and decrees issued 
by every Government department which has to justify 
its existence by pernicious activities—who can say? 
If the laws of England in his day produced chaos, 
the conglomerations of to-day will, very shortly, 
bring the abomination of desolation to our courts, 
for no citizen will dare to make use of them. For 
this reason it is a matter of self-preservation for 
lawyers that they should put their house in order, 
and Mr. Mullins is under no delusion about the 
difficulties in front of anyone who attempts such 
a task. 

The psychology of the Bar is antagonistic to reform. 
There is a Bar Council existing where the subject 
is taboo. It is pitiable to read of eminent members 
of the Bar discussing whether a colleague has erred 
and strayed from the noble principles of advocacy 
by having his photograph in a newspaper, or not 
receiving a sufficient fee as third junior in a law 
suit. This is fiddling while the city is burning. But 
non possumus has always been the answer of the 
Bar towards any sane reform. The Bar opposed 
county courts, and when they were a popular success, 
and it was proposed to give them a jurisdiction of 
#100 instead of £60, a wail of despair arose from 
the leaders of the Bar. Lord Carson thought it 
would be impossible to carry out the Bill in practice; 
Lord Halsbury announced that it was ‘‘ quite 
unworkable ’’; Lord Alverstone thought nothing 
could be worse. Now it is recognized that it was 
a beneficent reform, and the sensible course would 
be to begin every case in the county court, and 
only remove these actions to a more expensive arena 
where the parties desired, and could afford, the 
luxury of a high court action. 

Mr. Mullins is right when he tells his brethren 
that ‘‘ the wolf is at the lawyers’ door.’”? There is 
serious unemployment among the workers, but there 
is a market for their services if they can be brought 
within the means of their customers. In a sentence 
of prophecy he says that ‘it will not be long 
before it dawns upon the legal profession that in 
rationalization lies the remedy for their special 
troubles.’’ 

Nor would it be difficult, if lawyers would assist 
in formulating a system of reform, to set down 
the main principles of rationalization. There must 
be a permanent authority, call it if you will a law 
council, to watch over our private law, codify where 
codification is possible, edit and annul ancient 
and erroneous precedents, and clear the statute book 
of the accretions of rubbish which make it a golden 
dust-heap for the prowlers of the profession to 
grub in. 

Then there must be easier access to the final Court of 
Appeal, which must be as trustworthy as the House 
of Lords is to-day. We do not want so many test 
matches with varying conclusions before we arrive at 
a final result. The law of evidence must be simplified. 
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Why not let us hear ‘‘ what the soldier said,”’ for what 
his remarks are worth? The absurd system of trade 
union rules, whereby you must hire a man and his 
mate for a job, and pay the mate a proportionate fee to 
the man’s remuneration, must be abolished ; and if the 
man does not turn up at the job, he must not retain 
his fee. The payment of solicitors, not for the regi 
service they render to their client, but by the amount 
of useless letters and documents they can invent, which 
have some relevance to the matters litigated—has 
never been defended as rational, nor do the professors 
approve of it. 

I am glad that Mr. Mullins has a good word to say 
for my suggestion that conciliation as a condition pre. 
cedent to litigation should be adopted in disputes 
between persons of small means. It would be a boon 
to all citizens of moderate wealth. For what citizen 
to-day, when he has paid his household expenses and 
rates and taxes, can afford to finance a High Court 
law suit? To those who meditate setting forth to 
victory in the High Courts of Justice I recommend a 
further and better meditation over the pages of this 
delightful treatise concerning the pains and pleasures 
of litigation. 

Epwarp A. Parry 


THE RUSSIAN TERROR 


The Methods of the Ogpu. By Vladimir 
Brunovsky. Harper. gs. 


HETHER this particular revelation adds any- 
thing to our knowledge of Soviet Russia is a 
moot point. Really we have heard it all before. Surely 
by now it is fully recognized that for Russians who do 
not see eye to eye and speak voice with voice with those 
who control the immense and powerful system of 
terrorism and espionage known as the Ogpu there is 
no justice, that for those who actually rebel either in 
speech or deed there is no mercy. That is the whole 
idea; and it is an idea that has to be reckoned with. 
What the present Russian Government is striving to 
do, is not merely to compel Russia to accept Com- 
munistic economics, but. to compel the Russian people 
to think communistically. So far as we know, the men 
who control the movement have no ulterior motives; 
they are neither tyrants greedy of power nor dema- 
gogues eager for applause. They are not to be cajoled 
by flattery or deterred by threats; and they cannot be 
bribed. They are men obsessed. Fanatically believing 
that they have found the one way of social salvation, 
they are determined to go that way, regardless of all 
the suffering that may, and, as we see, must incident- 
ally be inflicted. They have no qualms whatever. 
There is no ruth in them. Compared with the vision 
they see, all that M. Brunovsky tells us of life and 
death in a Russian prison will seem to them of no con- 
sequence whatever. Whether their vision is false or 
true is another matter. All we know is that they have 
a vision and are pursuing it in what they believe to 
be the only possible effective way. To slacken their 
grip until the generations they are training have come 
to man’s estate and the generations they are bending 
or breaking have passed away, would be, from their 
point of view, sheer wasteful folly. And unless we 
grasp this point of view and the awful sincerity of 
those who hold it, we shall never understand the mean- 
ing of what is being done in Russia. ee 
M. Brunovsky has occupied important positions 
under the Soviet Government, and one gathers it is not 
so much against the Marxian theory that he rebels 
as against the espionage and terrorism by means 
of which it is being converted into practice. Did he 
imagine that the economics of Marx could be imposed 
upon a nation of peasant proprietors in a constitu- 
tional manner? It is, of course, obvious that it must 
be intolerable for any man, who is a man, to obey the 
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despotic orders of a regime to which he is fundament- 
ally ; and one is not surprised that M. Brunov- 
sky rebelled even at the peril of his life. But what is 
surprising is that he should have any faith in the 

of this exposure, which tells us merely what 
we know already, or in any appeal to foreign 
countries to interfere in the domestic government of 
the Soviet Republics. He was at the centre of affairs 
when Europe was interfering and he must know per- 
fectly well that what set Lenin firmly in power and 
ensured the success of his Revolution was the fact that 
the Whites were known to be supported covertly and 
overtly by the Allies. Strive against the conviction as 
we may, is there any among us who seriously believes 
that the clock can be set back in Russia, or that there 
is likely to be any turning of the tide until the vision 
of a Communist State in a nation of Communists has 
become a reality? Things are what they are, and their 
consequences will be what they will be. Why should 
we seek to be deceived? 


OLD SOCIETY 


Edwardian Heydays. By George Cornwallis 
West. Putnams. 15s. 


HERE is a great quantity of grain to be sifted 
from George Cornwallis West’s ‘ Memoirs.’ His 
books throws a truer and more amusing search- 
light on the Edwardian period than Miss Sackville 
West’s soured novel about the same. Like most 
gentlemen in Victorian England, he began life under 
a bullying schoolmaster. Thence to Eton, where he gives 
away poor old ‘‘ Mike,’’ the cricket beak. His higher 
feelings were exemplified when he and two others 
marooned some over-curious Aphrodisians in Upper 
Chapel. At Camberley he helped to cure an old officer 
of drink by manufacturing explosive chalk to use on 
the blackboard. Then the splendid days began, when 
a dummy of Sir Augustus Harris was thrown out of a 
top box at Covent Garden, when Winston Churchill 
spoke from a box at the old Empire on the iniquity of 
closing the famous promenade, and when young 
Guardsmen were entangled by taking ladies to bicycle 
in Battersea Park. Our hero had a fine larriking time 
in Ireland, where the life of the Garrison was spent in 
living up to the novels of Lever. Incidentally all the 
wildest jokers and maddest sportsmen seem to have 
been English officers. Our hero jumped the famous 
Poor House Drain in the course of a steeplechase. He 
hunted in two countries and tells a damning tale 
against the Bicester, which is to his credit for courage 
and sportsmanship. He also had piquant words with 
Lady Astor out with the Pytchley, which are recorded. 
The Edwardian heydays only broke into their garish 
splendour with the end of the Boer War. Our hero 
was placed on Methuen’s staff by Albert Edward him- 


self. Those were days when the importance of being 


Ernest Cassel was clearly seen. We are given a fine 
character sketch of that king’s understudy, which 


deserves transhipment into the ‘ Dictionary of National 


Biography.’ The book is full of oddments worth know- 
ing; for instance, that the best way to rid a bather of 
leeches is to apply a match to their tails, and that the 
Japanese equivalent to our proverb ‘‘ Penny wise and 
pound foolish ’’ is ‘‘ The man who goes to bed early 
to save candles gets twins.’’ That politics according 
to Joe Chamberlain are like chess—a perpetual effort 
to anticipate and counter opponents’ moves; that a 
tule was put up in a certain club which may well be 
applied to general life: ‘‘ Members are requested not 
to bring their mistresses into the Club unless they 
happen to be the wives of other members ’’! that 
when the books of a firm of bookmakers were recently 
opened for the benefit of the Treasury, only three per 
cent, of the clients were found winners; that the best 


advice ever given in the City is that there is ‘‘ never 
a tip without a tap.” 

There is an amazing amount of fishing, shooting and 
racing crammed into the book. In those days pheasant 
shooting was obtainable every day of the season. 
There were Royals to be toppled in Scotland and 
salmon to be caught on the same day. There were 
bison to be shot in Germany, for our hero’s sjster 
married a German Prince and another married a Duke 
of Westminster. Once he made a right and left at a 
hawk and a cormorant, but hugely to his credit he 
stalked and spared a white-tailed eagle in Scotland. 
At the Duke of Manchester’s at Kylemore he and two 
others once shot two thousand ‘‘ tame wild duck ” in 
a day! Oddly enough he was spooky and once saw 
Nell Gwynn in her house near St. Albans. There are 
several ghostly touches to the solid book, like the 
brandy fire which makes a plum-pudding so mysterious. 
There is a delicious letter of Shaw on German atroci- 
ties, inventing counter-canards such as that ‘“‘ the 
Tsar’s mother is Edward Grey’s mistress ’’! And there 
is a rattling account of the Antwerp episode : ‘‘ It was 
a game of poker. Winston held the worst hand, but he 
won by sheer bluff.’? Our author in the real old style 
caught the expedition by taking a special train. If he 
has not enjoyed life during his progress as a spoilt 
Prince Charming, then life is not worth living. This 
kind of book is supposed to make the lower classes 
restless. It is the upper class, finding themselves with- 
out a hundredth of the old round of play and pleasure, 
who will be made revolutionary by its reading. The 
mechanical-minded soldier of the future will turn to 
Ouida’s novels to satisfy himself that there ever could 
have been such a gallant and glittering creature as 
George Cornwallis West. SHANE LESLIE 


FROM WILDERNESS TO WEALTH 


The Economic Development of the British 
Empire Overseas. By the late L. C. A. 
Knowles and C. M. Knowles. Vol. II. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Comparative View of Dominion Problems: 
Canada. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Y the untimely death of Mrs. Knowles in 1926, 

the world lost a remarkable personality and a 
masterly teacher of economic history. The great 
work she had planned on the economic development 
of the British Empire overseas had then been com- 
pleted to the extent of the first volume, which was 
mainly devoted to the tropical colonies. Further 
volumes were intended to contain ‘‘ a comparative 
view of Dominion problems ’”’ and a “‘ full detailed 
study ’”’ of the economic development of Canada, 
South Africa and Australia, At the time of her 
death she had virtually completed the comparative 
view, and had made some progress with the detailed 
account of Canada before Confederation. At this 


point her husband took up the task, bringing out 


the present volume with the assistance of Dr. Allan 
McPhee, who contributes one or two chapters and 
also the Bibliography and Index. The work belongs 
to the series of Studies in Economics and Political 
Science of the London School of Economics, in which 
Mrs. Knowles was Professor of Economic History. 

In a prefatory note a sketch is given of the life 
and character of this brilliant woman, who was 
called away in her prime. The daughter of a small 
landowner in Cornwall, Lilian soon supplied evi- 
dence of exceptional intellect. At Cambridge in 
the early ’nineties she achieved a double first, in 
history and law. In the latter tripos she was placed 
next to Jan Smuts, whom the newspapers noted as 
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“‘a Dutchman. from the Cape,’’ and showed no 
interest in—alongside his feminine competitor. As a 
practical pioneer of the women’s ‘‘ emancipation ”’ 
movement (though she had no sympathy with the 
later antics) her first idea was to take up law. 
But she was ‘‘ a quarter of a century too soon,’ 
and found a better opportunity in the invitation of 
Dr. William Cunningham to assist him in the 
economic researches on which his monumental works 
were being reared. By Dr. Cunningham, who 
profoundly influenced her, she came to be recognized 
as ‘‘a teacher and a great teacher.’’ In the class- 
room this power was due to her infectious enthusiasm, 
and an intuitive sympathy with life in all its forms, 
including the minds of boys and girls. In her 
writings it resides in what Professor Egerton noted 
as her ‘‘ gift of happy generalization and the faithful 
presentment of details,’’ concerning the workaday 
lives of people in other days and other lands. Her 
capacity for work was marvellous, seeing that her 
own books were written while she was teaching or 
helping other students. Before starting her Empire 
book she had produced one on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and nearly completed another on France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States in the nine- 
teenth century. The labour of all this must have 
been prodigious, especially for one whose method was 
always to go back to original authorities. No 
exponent of the ‘‘ dismal science ’’ could be more 
methodical in deducing broad tendencies from diverse 
instances; no writer of historical romance more adept 
at discovering in forgotten records something to 
make the dry bones live. We could hardly expect 
quite the same quality in the continuation of the 
book by others. But here and there the romance 
of modern Canada has been well seized; as in the 
point about the rivers, that the frequent rapids, 
which used to be cursed as a hindrance to transport, 
are now blessed as the source of perpetual power. 

The opening passage of the Epilogue illustrates 
the philosophy of the authors: 


More goes to the making of a nation than the con- 
struction of a political organization and a judiciary. 
These are but the skeleton of the organism of which 
agriculture is the flesh, trade the life-blood, railways and 
shipping routes the nerves, and minerals, forests and 
other natural products the nutriment. Much has been 
written about the political development of Canada. Our 
purpose has been to explore the less frequented but 
assuredly not less attractive paths of economic history ; 
our task to discover which are the main routes and 
whither they lead. 


It is a sound analogy that likens agriculture to 
the flesh and minerals or forests to the nutriment. 
If minerals and forests are not exploited in such a 
way as to foster land settlement, they are playing 
their proper part in the economic development of 
new countries. Here we are shown how from the 
outset the lumber industry in eastern Canada 
promoted agriculture in some ways and retarded it 
in others, with a balance on the right side. But 
this interesting theme is not so well treated in the 
later part of the book, dealing with modern conditions 
in Canada. Now that the main industry has shifted 
to the Pacific coast, and large scale operation is 
the rule, it does much less to stimulate local farming. 
Settlers close to the great logging camps or mills 
have the mortification of seeing all supplies brought 
up in bulk from Vancouver, or Seattle—a foreign 
source. Their horses are no longer wanted for 
logging, having been ousted by mechanical 
‘* donkeys ’’ and caterpillar tractors. No doubt they 
still get cheap lumber, and a few more miles of 
railway and better roads than might otherwise have 
come. But forcible extraction of the huge logs by 
great machines destroys more than the saplings; the 
ground itself being churned up like a shelled battle- 
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field. If land which for centuries has grown fir 
trees is generally poor for agriculture, and perhaps 
would be better left to forest, yet the Prospect 
of ‘‘ natural regeneration ’’ is seriously impaired by 
the terrible destructiveness of modern methods, 
Being a disciple of Dr. Cunningham, the author 
has no illusions about Free Trade. In this book 
moderate Protection overseas is represented as ‘ 
praise; it seems invidious to ‘pick holes, but the 
weak points of the work are such as might be 
remedied in future editions. They arise partly 
through the misfortune of the founder’s death, and 
partly her ambition to deal with the latest as well 
as the earlier phases of the subject. The chapters 
she drafted herself were done before 1926, and needed 
more revision. Thus the ‘‘ howling wilderness ”’ tradi. 
tion about northern Ontario is accepted by her (p. 217), 
but is corrected by her successors (Chap. XV), 
In this way there has arisen a good deal, of repetition, 
adding to the length of a very long book. Even s0, 


the facts are not always reasonably up to date for. 


a book published in 1930. For example (page 490) 
figures of cattle exported are quoted only up to 1924, 
showing a considerable increase after the removal 
of the British embargo in 1923. Later and available 
figures would have exhibited the collapse of this 
ill-judged attempt to revive an obsolete traffic. Other 
developments which perhaps might have been noticed 
are the opening up of the Peace district, with its 
interesting transport problems; the turnover from 
coal to oil fuel in the shipping of the Pacific coast, 
which has disappointed the hopes of great extension 
in the Vancouver Island coalfields; the attempt in 
British Columbia to check employment of Asiatics 
by enacting a partial minimum wage; and the fresh 
trouble with the Doukhobors, which has revived the 
distrust of this type of colonization. Such omissions 


“ A book of intellectual power, wide knowledge 
and literary charm, which must be read by all.”— 
Morning Post. 


EASTWARD 
TO PERSIA 


by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


(Author of “‘ Westward to Mecca,” 
“ Afghanistan of the Afghans,” etc.) 


With a Foreword by H.H. The Aga Khan 

This most interesting book describes the 
home-life of the Persians. Their customs and 
many fascinating Old World ceremonies are 
revealed for the first time. The development of 
Persian history, the details of her arts and crafts, 
her Westernising tendencies, and the —_ 
wonderful controlling powers of her king, li 
the glowing narrative of her own day to the 
Classical times. 

The author describes the change that has 
overtaken the land of Omar Khayyam and yet 
gives a living, pulsating picture of the hoary 
East as the background of the present day land 
of the Shahs. 


“A very human book.”—The Star. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


WRIGHT & BROWN 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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_and the difficulty of immediately assigning the right 
importance to the facts concerned—may serve to 
suggest that a textbook should not attempt to carry the 
survey further than say, the penultimate decade. 
(RICHARD JEBB 


HIGHERBROWISM 


My Thirty Years’ War. An Autobiography by 
Margaret Anderson. Knopf. 15s. 


HE higherbrow—the superior highbrow—is 
primarily distinguished by the necessity not 
only to love the highest when he sees it but to 
dislike those who for a variety of reasons choose to 
jook in other directions. He goes through life 
wrapped in contemplation of his own emotional 
development. He collects and classifies his own 
reactions as a boy collects and classifies butterflies. 
He knows—God help him!—that he is a superior 
or at any rate exceptional person, and he is 
interested only in exceptional persons. He despises 
the ordinary, the average, and he likes to say so. 
A bit of a poseur, however unconsciously, he is apt 
to be taken in by other poseurs, if sufficiently solemn. 
Miss Margaret Anderson, who gives her autobio- 
graphy to the world at the comparatively ripe age 
of thirty-seven, appears to be a pretty bad case of 
higherbrowism. Beside her, one feels at _ times, 
Narcissus would have been merely a cipher. And 
yet her book is worth reading; I enjoyed reading it. 
The literary life has often been termed the modern 
form of adventure, and certainly an element of 
knight-errantry must be inherent in those who set 
out to run a magazine of the arts with nothing more 
substantial than high hopes to see them through. 
Miss Anderson founded the famous Little Review in 
1914, when she was twenty-one, because she felt 
it was ‘‘ time to confer upon life that inspiration 
without which life is meaningless.’’ She kept it in 
existence for fifteen years, editing it from Chicago, 
California, New York, and Paris. It necessitated a 
continuous guerilla warfare, and she and her friend 
Jane Heap, who from 1916 onward shared the ups 
and downs of uneconomic editorship, were usually 
without money, sometimes without food, and more 
than once without even a home. They lived in tents 
then! But they kept the flag flying and the 
magazine appearing (a little irregularly), and their 
friends and visitors and correspondents were poets, 
artists and musicians known to-day (as many of 
them were not then) in Europe as well as in 
America, Dreiser, Sandburg, Amy Lowell, Sherwood 
Anderson, Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, Sinclair Lewis, 
Glenway Westcott, Hart Crane, Carlos Williams, 
Floyd Dell, Ernest Hemingway, Ben Hecht, Rupert 
Brooke, James Joyce, Jean Cocteau, George Antheil, 
Harold Bauer—these are some of the men and 
women who make individual appearances in these 
pages. Rather more unexpected are Mary Garden, 
Georgette Leblanc, and also—the Little Review had 
its anarchistic phase—Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman. Miss Anderson states her mind about 
them, and others, frankly, but without spite. During 
their New York period she and Jane Heap were 
prosecuted for printing certain portions of Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses’ in their magazine—perhaps its one 
indubitable achievement. Always they lived boldly 
and gaily and individually; if they were sometimes 
absurd, at least they served an ideal. 

This is, once one gets past the yearning frontispiece 
Portrait, and a few of the more soulful pages apart, 
an extremely entertaining and readable book. It is 
full of good stories and vivid character sketches. 
It is also genuine autobiography, and that of a 
woman who—though she denies it—was a born 
fighter. I detest the higherbrow, but I liked Margaret 
in spite of that. GEOFFREY WEST 


TRAMPS ABROAD 


A Year on the Great Barrier Reef. By C. M. 
Yonge. Putnam. 21s. 


The Record of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1830-1930. By H. R. Mill. tos. 
A Tour of the Himalayas and Beyond. By 
_ Lt.-Col. Sir Reginald Rankin, Bt. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 


A Merchant Venturer Among Sea Gipsies. By 
L. Ainsworth. Nisbet. 15s. 


Big Game Hunting in Central Africa. By W. 
Buckley. Palmer. tos. 6d. 


HANDSOME volume contains the record of the 
Great Barrier Reef expedition which worked on 
Low Island for a year from July, 1928, onward, investi- 
gating the corals and other conditions on the Reef. Dr. 
Yonge states that it is not an official account of the 
expedition but a personal record and ‘“‘ the story of 
corals and of the greatest of their creations.” 

It was a large expedition: the Biological Section 
was subdivided into the Boat Party of five, the Shore 
Party of six, and the Physiological (Experimental) 
Party of four—of which party Dr. Yonge and his wife 
were members—and there was also the Geographical 
Section consisting of three. The personnel, male and 
female, were drawn mainly from Cambridge, but there 
were representatives of Oxford, London, Plymouth, 
Brisbane, Perth, W.A., and Millport, N.B. The expe- 
dition, which was arranged in response to a request 
from the Australian authorities, had to furnish the huts 
erected for them and make arrangements for labora- 
tories, stores, living quarters, and assemble their 
apparatus, then set to work on the Reef and from the 
yacht Luana. Whether or not this is an official record, 
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the volume contains most interesting and exhaustive 
information about corals, their life history and the 
effect they have on other forms of life, and of. the 
methods by which these facts were obtained; also a 
survey of the economic resources of the Reef, which 
include fishing in all its forms—pearl, béche-de-mer and 
other peculiar shell fish, besides oyster, sponge, and 
ordinary fishing : shark fishing is also likely to develop. 
While the work of the coral is a menace to shipping, 
and consequently hinders the free development of a 
large seaboard, there would appear to be compensating 
advantages, which the scientific investigations of the 
expedition will advance. The book is a model of its 
kind: it is well written and printed, lavishly supplied 
with maps and diagrams and illustrations. Mrs. Yonge 
—as well as being medical officer, assistant chemical 
analyst and housekeeper to the party—is responsible 
for the photographs; their excellence proves her skill 
in this department and also demonstrates the evident 
health and well-being of the members of the expedition 
through her other ministrations. 

The Royal Geographical Society traces its pedigree 
to the Royal Society, but Richard Hakluyt is to be 
regarded as an early progenitor. It was the Royal 
Society who despatched Cook and Banks, and the 
latter’s Africal Association was the present Society’s 
immediate forerunner. From the first its progress has 
been marked by distinguished presidents, as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Lords Dufferin, Lorne, Curzon, Ronald- 
shay, and Sir F. Younghusband : while gold medallists 
include, as well as the last-named—Livingstone, 
Stanley, Nansen, Scott, Shackleton, Peary, Bruce, and 
Norton, The book makes a complete record. 

Sir Reginald Rankin’s record of his tour through 
the Himalayas makes pleasant desultory reading. He 
says that children should never read the Bible without 
a map in front of them, but like the usual form of Holy 
Writ his volume lacks maps and an index, and it does 
not give any clear account of what he sets out to do. 
The book is very readable, except when he indulges 
in such cryptic utterances as: ‘‘ Lt. G., R.A., A.D.C. 
win 7.” 

When a person who has written a book announces 
that ‘* he has not the gift of writing,’’ one asks, ‘‘Then 
why write?’’ But deficiency in literary skill seems no 
deterrent ta some scribes who do not avail themselves 
of a collaborator who has served an apprenticeship to 
the craft. Consequently a steady output of indifferent 
books floods the market. Mr. Ainsworth is one of these 
apologetical penmen who yet endure to the end : he also 
seems to be one of those hardy pioneers who find an 
added zest in their own circumstances by maligning 
life at home; when, therefore, we find that he was 
landed on an uninhabited island—with food and axes, 
but without a boat—and wasted ten days fashioning a 
dugout canoe with the said axes till some chance pass- 
ing natives rescued him, we remember the beginning of 
‘A Sentimental Journey’: ‘‘ ‘ They order,’ said I, 
‘this matter better in France,’’’ The islands were 
situated off the extreme south of Burmah, and he was 
employed in felling and exporting timber; he also took 
to rubber planting. He has a lot to say about the 
customs and peoples of these parts—native, European, 
and Chinese. 

Mr. Buckley has less skill with his pen than with 
his rifle, but that does not deter him either from rush- 
ing into print. We understand that the trade of a 
butcher is profitable—as it might well be, contrasting 
the price of meat with that of beasts—and we should be 
disposed to prefer it as a safer and, on the whole, more 
comfortable way of getting the same amount of blood 
as Mr. Buckley gets from his big game shooting; for 
the first 174 of his 266 pages contain a brisk account of 
the slaughter of elephants as a commercial proposition. 
Unexpectedly, however, the book becomes interesting : 
Chapter XX opens with Kimberley in 1890—the 
previous pages seem to have been mainly post-war, 
but the text is obscure—and from there onwards we 
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follow Mr. Buckley through stirring times in Rhodesia 
He is always on the side of the big blood-spillers ang 
recounts the effect of machine-guns on Matabele with 
the relish of a connoisseur ; he was through both Mata. 
bele campaigns and it was only an opportune bout o 
fever that kept him from being one of Major Wilson's 
doomed party—his account of the incident is valuable 
A life such as his demands courage and resource and 
Mr. Buckley appears to lack neither. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


After War. By Ludvig Renn. Secker. 7s, 6g, 


NUMEROUS war novels published in the hag 
eighteen months have made it clear that the collapse 
of the Central Powers was due to economic ¢. 
haustion rather than military defeat, and the retum 
of a beaten, weary, and disorganized army to q 
Fatherland suffering almost incredible privations here 
provides material for a story at once human and 
dramatic. Ludvig Renn has chosen to make his 
tale political and melodramatic. He steers 4s 
through a mass of intrigue, plot and counter-plot, 
but his history of the rebuilding of Germany's 
constitution reads more like the chronicle of a famik 
dispute than a matter of world interest. This is 
due to the number of conflicting interests which 
emerge and the lack of any dominant motive as a 
background. No doubt the author has stressed these 
factors to provide the final sentence of the book, in 
which his ‘‘ hero" joins the Communist party, but 
the last two hundred pages are scarcely justified 
by an artistic conclusion. 


THE WAIFS & 
STRAYS SOCIETY 


has received 
OVER 34,500 CHILDREN 


and now 
HAS 4,771 IN ITS CARE. 


Please send a Gift to the Secretary, 

Rev. Dr. Westcott, Old Town Hall, 

Kennington, London, S.E.11 

(Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kenning- 

ton), and so help, in its Jubilee 
Year, this work which 
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Things Have Changed. By Leonard Henslowe. 


Allan. 3s. 6d. 
MR. HENSLOWE, after having written sensibly and 
on problems of bodily and social health, has now 
set himself to examine the result of the great changes 
in our attitude towards life brought about by modern 
iqventions. In taking stock of life he ventures on 
prophecy, outlining the path of progress on which 
science is leading us, and from that he turns to the 
attitude of the future to religion, war, marriage, the 
woman question, children, and the natural term of 
human life. Having expressed his own views on these 
all-important subjects, he has turned for guidance to 
some fifty of ‘‘ our younger celebrities ’’—a few of 
them, if the colloquialism be permitted, rather long in 
the tooth. They seem to be in general agreement that 
love has nothing to do with marriage, in disagreement 
about the necessity of children for a successful marriage 
_the most striking answer being Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son’s “‘ How can I say?” The religion of the future 
the most varied answers, our footballers and sports- 
men are orthodox, Miss Jeanne de Casalis thinks it will 
be Eugenics, others suggest Sun-Worship. Evidently 
one or two of the fifty have thought about such matters; 
the remainder give a summary of the views on these 
important questions current in circles which are not 
interested in them, 


The Bronze Age. By V.G. Childe. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR CHILDE may be said to have made 
the Bronze Age and its immediate successor peculiarly 
his own as a field for study and exposition. This work 
takes up the story of prehistoric industrial development 
in N.W. Europe from the time of the New Stone age, 
and brings it up to that Iron Age with which written 
history deals. The first two chapters are a masterly 
summary of what the existence of a bronze-using civili- 
zation implies in the way of migration and trade, the 
succeeding ones consider the developments of bronze 
civilization in Italy, France, England, etc., and the last 
chapter studies the question of race. What seems sur- 
prising is that the Saxon invasions have left so little 
mark on the population of this country—different from 
the Norse and Danish. The great break in the 
character of the population was between the early 
Bronze Age people and the (probably) Keltic invaders 
of the late Bronze and early Iron Ages. Perhaps some 
of the theories adopted by Professor Childe are not so 
sound as he thinks, but there is no doubt that this well- 
illustrated study will be of great value and interest both 
to students and to the ordinary reader. There is a 


good index. 


The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Rendered 
into English Verse by J. Tate. Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. 


PERSIUS is in many respects the most individual of 
Roman poets. He has the power of exciting warm 
admiration and equally warm dislike. He was a 
favourite with the Latin Fathers like Jerome for his 
Stoic matter, they understood his occasional slang and 
his allusions ; it is to be feared that his great attraction 
for the moderns who admire him is the sense of diffi- 
culties surmounted. On the other hand detractors have 
not been silent; from the ‘‘ crabbed coxcomb ” of 
Jonson to the ‘‘ uncongenial prig’’ of a recent editor a 
considerable volume of adverse criticism exists. 
Persius was a well-to-do young man (he died at 26) who 
spent his life in the study of Stoic philosophy and of 
verse, and his writings were published after his death 
and possibly revised by a friend. He had theories about 
poetical language and the use of common words and 
slang, he is full of allusions to which we have lost the 
key, and he writes a Latin so involved that it is often 
impossible to be sure of his meaning. Such an author 
taturally attracts translators in search of the difficult. 
Of prose translations Conington’s is usually considered 
the best, though to our mind it is too allusive—* lordly 


The 
Cancer 


(FREE) 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
The First Special Hospital in London for Cancer 
NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 


An Urgent Appeal is made for 


£130,000 


for a new Radiological block and other extensions, 
which will add 80 beds to the Hospital 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Fully equi and specially staffed for the better 
pr research inno the causes of cancer. 
Patients from all of the country attend the 
new Radiological Department where the latest 
— methods of treatment are applied. In 
ition, a certain number of beds are provided 
for inoperable and advanced cases who may 
remain for life. 
Please send cheques crossed Coutts & Co., to the Secretary 


Bankers : Secretary : 
COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, W.C.2 J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton's Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s 6d. Curious illus. 

English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

‘A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Iilus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 
English Country Life by Wel R d. Coloured illus. by 
ish Country e ter Raymond. jus, 

Wilfrid Ball. 1924, 7s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greviite WorrtHincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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dish ’’ for magna lance, for example—and verse trans- 
lations usually lose most of the qualities of the 
author’s style, though Hemphill’s is well spoken 
of. Mr. Tate has abandoned the impossible task of 
attempting a line-for-line version. As he says, ‘‘ Very 
seldom does one see some fifteen syllables of compact 
line fairly interpreted by ten syllables of a language 
much less adapted to compact expression.”” In render- 
ing two lines of Latin into three of English he has done 
very well, though he has had to omit some minor points 
as in ‘‘ From mimic storks.’’ As specimens take two 
difficult lines: si puteal multa cautus uibice flagellas is 
‘* For undue profits scourge the money-mart ’’ and dum 
ueteres auias tibi de pulmone reuello ‘‘while from your 
breast I clear the old wives with their tales.’’ Mr, Tate 
wishes to be judged by the general effect produced, and 
we are bound to say that it is very good and as near to 
Persius as anyone is ever likely to get in English. It 
is a helpful and interesting version, well printed and 
well produced. 


Cardiff. By H. M. Thompson. Cardiff: Lewis. 
12s. 6d. 

THIS book is an extremely well-printed and well- 
illustrated specimen of provincial printing—-we do not 
use the adjective in any derogatory sense, since a large 
proportion of London published books are printed in 
the provinces, but as emphasizing the local patriotism 
which has conceived and produced it. It is a history of 
the town from the earliest times to the Civil Wars, with 
a note on the transformation of Cardiff from a small 
town to a great seaport. The author’s account of its 
municipal history is slight and does not touch the chief 
points of interest to students—the growth of a munici- 
pality under the strong hands of its mesne lords, and it 
would not have been out of place to quote the charter 
of William, Earl of Gloucester, before 1173 to Neath, 
granting it the privileges already conferred on Cardiff. 
The last chapter, while recording the connexion of the 
Bute family with the town, has the usual story of 
destruction of ancient landmarks in the century of 
progress. There is a bibliography and a good index. 


Vegetable Cookery. By Elizabeth Lucas. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 


THIS is not a book for cranks, for its author is 
by no means a vegetarian, and she realizes that 
vegetables are not intended to take the place of 
meat, but to serve as an accompaniment or as a 
separate course. The present work is well put 
together, and the method of cooking each vegetable 
so clearly described (even to the type of utensil to be 
used, and the material of which it should be made) 
that the veriest amateur will find no difficulty in 
following the instructions. We are given a great 
variety of recipes taken from all ages and all 
countries, from one culled from a book of the 
fifteenth century to several which have been given 
by the chefs of famous London and Continental 
hotels of to-day. There are also to be found here 
many vegetables, such as cardoons, which are 
probably unknown to the majority of English cooks, 
but the author always states when and where they 
may be obtained. In every case the French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish names of the vegetables are 
given, thus making the book especially useful to 
women who may have to start housekeeping abroad. 
The index is clear and comprehensive. 


The Canons of International Law. By Dr. T. 


Baty. Murray. 


DR. BATY holds a high position among specialists 
in international law and is the adviser of the Japanese 
Government on the subject. He has written this book 
‘‘to ascertain and to reinforce certain guiding 
principles, the recognition of which appears to be 
necessary if the League of Nations is not to degenerate 
into a morass of conflicting opinions, or of ukases 
dictated from Geneva.’ He takes the broad view of his 
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subject. ‘‘ International Law,’’ he writes, “‘overri 
policeman, and can do very well without him. & 
is it able to do without a legislature. . . 

for an authoritative code. . 


net it. Many will doubt Dr. Bent 
opinions on such matters as the law of contraband ; 
war, continuous voyage, the treatment of orleans 
enemy property in belligerent countries and so on Hi 
pays undue attention to the past and inadequate atte, 
tion to the facts of the Great War, which in the 
of many rendered much of the international law 
obsolete. 


OPiniog 
Of war 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic a \ 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent, 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one ¢ 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ” and addressed tp 
= yaaa Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

.C.2, 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 460 
(Crosinc Dare: First post Thursday, January 29) 
Two GAMES IN WHICH ALL CHILDREN MAY ENGAGE : 
THOSE OF MATURE, AND THOSE OF TENDER AGE. 


Was none like Jack’s from Apam’s day to this. 
Fondness. Our monarch we must needs dismiss. 
Grossly unjust, inequitable, wrong. 

Vile, dreadful, villainous: words none too strong. 
From theologian a plant detach, 

Plot which our enemies against us hatch. 
Befell the trembling prisoner at the bar. 

Heard when steeds scent the battle from afar. 
Word sometimes used when deadlock’s what is meant. 
Here for good ends your money may be spent. 
From all that is this single line subtract, 

A fable cunningly devised, no fact. 

Since bread’s the Staff of Life, it seems to me 
That this a Basic Industry must be. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 458 
eraphi M} 1 Gen. xxxi, 19, 30, 34, 35. 
utla = 2“ Die, and endow a college, or a 
Broad cat.” 

an E Pope: ‘ Moral Essays,” iii, %. 

oave S 3 Popular name of Crane-fly, the larva 
omanis of which do great damage to crops. 

ndo 4‘* That we may set forth wheate, 
and make the Ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and falsifie the weights 
by deceit. That wee may buy the 
poore for silver, and the needie for 
shooes: yea, and sell the refuse of 
the wheate.”’ 

Amos viii, 5, 6 (Geneva Bible. 

Acrostic No. 458.—The winner is Mrs. Robt. Brown, 9 Broat- 
water Down, Tunbridge Wells, who has selected as her priz 
‘The Death of Dr. Whitelaw,’ by Alexander Wilson, published 
by Longmans and reviewed by us on January 10. Two other 
competitors named this book, eighteen chose ‘ The Horses o 
the Conquest,’ seven ‘ An Introduction to Persian Art since the 
Seventh Century A.D.,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth 
royd, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Carton, Miss Carter, C. C. J. 
Clam, Gean, Madge, N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyro, C. J. Warden. 

One Licht Wronc.—Ali, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, J. Cham 
bers, Maud Crowther, Farsdon, Fossil, Glamis, T. Hartlané, 
Iago, Jeff, Martha, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, Ri 
Kappa, Shrub, Stucco, W. R. Wolseley. : 

Two Licuts Wronc.—D. L., A. M. W. Maxwell, J. 
Maxwell, Mrs. Milne. All others more. 5 : 6: 

Light No. 4 baffled 11 solvers; Lights 9 and 12, 7; Light 5, 7 
Light 2, 5; Light 11, 4; Light 7, 3; Light 6, 2; Light 10} 

Acrostic No. 457.—Correct : Cyril E, Ford, Mrs. Milne. 0% 
Light wrong: Buns. 
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BARCLAYS BANK Limited 


Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


and over 2,090 Branches in England and Wales 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq., Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy-Chairman. 


WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, 


Esq., Vice-Ch 


airman. 


General Managers : 


Epwin Fisher. 


Foreign General Manager : 


Henry Tuomas MITCHELL. 


Water Osporne STEVENSON. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1930 Cr. 
Current, Deposit Cash in hand, and with the 
and other Ac- of England ... ... 52,509,164 8 10 
counts including Balances with other ‘British ” Banks 
Reserve for In- and cheques in course. of 
come Tax and collection aba 10,600,253 15 1 
Contingencies Money at Call and Short Notice 22,316,100 0 0 
and balance of Bills Discounted Se 50,901,976 16 5 
Profit and Loss 339,388,361 1 6 Investments (In- 
Balances in Ac- cluding £609,051 
count with Sub- 4s. 6d. lodged as 
sidiary Banks 9,884,922 4 8 security for Pub- 
——_——_———. 349, 273,283 6 2 lic Authority and 
other Accounts) : 
Acceptances and Endorsements, Securities of, or 
etc., for account of Customers ... 12,710,524 1 4 guaranteed by, 
Capital :— £ s.d. the British Gov- 
Authorised— ernment --- 53,893,050 14 5 
1,425,000 ““A”’ British Dominions 
Shares of £4 and Colonial 
each ... 5,700,000 0 0 Government Se- 
14,300,000 curities, Bank 
and “*C’’ Shares of England & 
of £1 each . 14,300,000 0 0 British Corpora- 
tion Stocks . 1,724,765 11 4 
£20,000,000 0 0 Other Investments 469,830 1 1 
——————— 56,087,646 6 10 
a Investments in Subsidiary Banks :— 
857,589 “A” (at cost, less amounts written off) 
Shares of £4 The British Linen Bank— 
each, fully paid 3,430,356 0 0 £1,237,909 Stock ... ... 8,713,727 0 0 
11,760,811 “B”’ Union Bank of Manchester Limited— 
Shares of £1 a Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. 
each, fully id 11,760,811 0 0 ea -. 1,050,000 0 0 
667, 050 ok Subsidiary "Banks— 
Shares of £1 (including fully paid Shares and 
each, fully paid 667,050 0 0 500,000 “*B” Shares of £5 each, 
15,858,217 0 © £1 per Share paid up, in Barclays 
Bank and 
Reserve Fund... 10,250,000 0 Overseas)... 80,237 18 
Advances :— 
Customers and 
other Accounts 168,479,836 13 9 
Staff for purchase 
of Barclays 
Bank Limited 
“C Shares 52,014 12 5 
Balances in ac- 
count with Sub- 
sidiary Banks 1,140,396 11 3 
169,672,247 17 5 
Liability of Customers for A " 
ances and Endorsements, etc. 12,710,524 1 4 
Bank Premises and Adjoining 
Properties (at cost, _ amounts 
. written off) oa ui 6,320,146 3 0 
£388,092,024 7 6 £388,092,024 7 6 
F. C. GOODENOUGH, Chairman. J. H. BECKWITH, t Joint 
HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. C. D. CARRUTHERS, j Chief Accountants. 


W. FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman. 
E. FISHER, 
H. T. MITCHELL, } General Managers. 


W. N. SEELEY, Secretary. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


We have compared the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the Books at the Head Office, and with 

We have verified the Cash with the Bank of England, the Cash and 
Bills at the Head Office, the Investments of the Bank and the Securities held against Money at Call and Short 
Notice. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and we are of the opinion that 
the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so ag to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 


the detailed Returns from the Branches. 


Bank’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 


Books and Returns of the Bank. 
Lonvon, 8th January, 1931. 


KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. 3; Auditors. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N interesting feature of the first month of each 
A year is provided by the chairmen’s speeches at 

the meetings of our big banks. The bank 
meeting season opened this week and we have had the 
benefit of hearing the views of Mr. Goodenough, who 
presided at the Barclays Bank meeting, and those of 
Mr. McKenna at the Midland Bank meeting. To the 
man in the street probably the most anxiously sought- 
after portion of the annual speeches made by these 
great bankers is that in which they look ahead and 
foreshadow the industrial trend in the coming months. 
In view of the great uncertainty and the general 
anxiety in this direction, opinions on this subject will 
this year be read with even more than usual anxiety. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Goodenough did not commit him- 
self to anything definite in this direction. His hearers 
had to be satisfied with his view that it was impossible 
as yet to foresee for how long the present period of 
depression may last, with the added proviso that it 
may continue for some time. While this was but 
meagre comfort for the man in the street, the student 
of financial matters, who will be more interested in 
the contributory causes to the present depression, will 
find much of interest in Mr. Goodenough’s remarks. 
Mr. Goodenough is of the opinion that the fact that 
the principal foreign exchanges have been unfavourable 
to London almost throughout 1930 is attributable to 
the fact that we have lent abroad too generously. As 
for trade depression, he blames the lack of flexibility 
in wages and in retail prices. He pointed out that 
during a period of falling prices the rigidity of wage 
rates, the difficulty of reducing overhead charges, and 
the undue delay in adjusting retail prices to a lower 
level, all tend to accentuate depression particularly in 
a country such as ours which is so largely dependent 
on her overseas trade. Mr. Goodenough is of the 
opinion that monetary influences have played a much 
smaller part in bringing about the trade depression 
than is sometimes thought. Of particular interest are 
Mr. Goodenough’s remarks on the question of war 
debts. He is of the opinion that if America cancelled 
the war debts due to her, which amount to nearly 
£2,400 millions, the gain to her as a great exporting 
country through having solvent customers for her 
goods and through the increase of their purchasing 
power would be immense. Looking on the matter as 
a purely business proposition, he is definitely of the 
opinion that it would pay, and advocates that America, 
and other countries in a similar position, should 
seriously consider the way in which they would certainly 
gain by such an act. It is satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Goodenough did not overlook the pressing need 
for economy, the lack of which in our national expen- 
diture, he considers, is one of the principal contributory 
causes to the shrinkage in our export trade both 
visible and invisible. By economy, he explained, he 
did not only mean a frugal and judicious expenditure 
of money on the part of the Government, but a drastic 
reconsideration of all present expenditures with a view 
to effective saving wherever this can be achieved. 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 

General depression has been responsible for very 
severe depreciation in the price of the 5s. deferred 
shares of Associated Newspapers Limited. This com- 
pany, which owns the Daily Mail, the London Evening 
News, the Sunday Dispatch and the Overseas Daily 
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Mail, was incorporated in 1905. The issued cap 
consists. of 500,000 5 per cent. cumulative Preference 
shares of {1,600,000 7 per cent. cumulative ordinary 
shares of £1, and 9,000,000 deferred shares of .. 
each. The company’s last balance sheet showed _ 
at March 31, 1930, it held investments totay; 
42,867,004. The company has no debenture obliga. 
tions, and its goodwill and copyright stand in the 
balance sheet at nil. The net profit of the company 
has steadily increased, which can be appreciated from 
the fact that for 1924 this amounted to £910,408, whik 
for the year ended March 31 last it had increased ty 
#1,245,323- During this period the dividend on th. 
deferred shares has been maintained at the rate of 
40 per cent. per annum, in addition to which share. 
holders received capital bonuses of 25 per cent, ig 
April 1924, 20 per cent. in October 1924 and 50 per 
cent. in 1927. In 1928 the then £1 shares of th 
company were split into four shares of 5s. each. At 
to-day’s market valuation the yield on the 4o per cent, 
dividend basis is nearly 11 per cent. 


QUALCAST 

In these days when the reports of so many com. 
panies make disappointing reading, it is pleasant to 
hear of an industrial enterprise which is continui 
to make good progress. This is believed to be the 
position of Qualcast Limited, manufactures of lawn 
mowers and precision iron castings. This company 
for the past two years has distributed dividends of 
12} per cent. on its 5s. shares. Recently for the 
company’s current financial year, which ends on 
June 30 next, an interim dividend of 5 per cent. has 
been declared, which is the same rate as for the two 
previous years. It is understood that during this period 
profits have shown a material increase as compared 
with the same period of last year, and there appears 
no reason to assume that the final dividend of 7} per 
cent. will not in due course be forthcoming. As the 
present price of these 5s. shares is in the neighbour- 
hood of 7s., they appear to possess possibilities. 


GOLD MINES 

In view of the opinion expressed in these notes 
on more than one occasion during recent months, it 
is interesting to see that much more interest is now 
being paid to the shares of the first-class South 
African Gold Mining companies. As has already 
been pointed out, these companies are receiving 
the benefits of the fall in commodity prices, which 
is leading to a reduction in their working costs, 
while. they are producing a commodity—gold—which 
cannot depreciate in value. The fresh estimates of 
ore reserves of Crown Mines, to which company 
the attention of readers of these notes has bees 
drawn in the past, have apparently directed, by their 
satisfactory nature, renewed attention to this fie 
While in past years the very description “* mining 
shares” has indicated something speculative, 
metallurgy has now reached such a pitch that, as far 
as the really soundly established mines such as the 
leaders on the Rand, the speculative .risk appeals 
to be reduced to a minimum. Such shares as Crows 
Mines, Geduld, Sub Nigel and Randfontein, appea 
to possess attractions for the investor prepared 1 
employ some of his funds in'this class of ae 

A 


COMPANY MEETING 

In this issue will be found a report of the ninth 
annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and Greer 
wich, Limited. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds 38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,50 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stret! 
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Company Meeting. 

MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 
LIMITED Tho B 

|| e Bay of Biscay 


: +» Michael Nairn, Bart. (chairman of the company), said: 
can be a terrible place for any 


fact that the year 1929 had been a difficult one, and I am 
small vessel when a heavy 


1 the sorry to say that the same description applies to 1930. 

ienced fairly normal conditions during 
= Ld sr financial year, but during the second half the usual gale is raging. Read in this 


inthe trade. it wor posible month’s Yachting Monthly the 
company we | 1] story of the experiences of 

the ments, etc., amounts to £219,223, as compared with £234,602 


last year, which shows a decrease of £15,379. The Board 
At recommend a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 12} per cent., 
Cent, less income tax, for the year, leaving to be carried forward 
£58,609, as compared with £56,037 last year. 


The January Number of 
| feel sure that you share the satisfaction of the Board that, 
in spite of the adverse trade conditions to which I have a 
i 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
referred, we are able to maintain our dividend in a year wh and 


com- HH ‘rom the industrial point of view has been most trying. MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
nt to In conclusion, I would like to add entirely 
dent and expert management o irectors and staffs . 
me os. various pen oor with which we are connected that it is 1s full of fine sea yarns and 
possible to present to you this satisfactory balance sheet. We e ‘ 
lawn Hire passing through a trying period and it is in times like the atticles of gteat interest to 
Ipany t that these companies reap the reward of their conserva- 
ds of tive policy in the careful husbanding of their resources during yachtsmen. 
r the the years of greater prosperity, I can say with confidence that 
the various works are being in the state 
ca iency. Research is continually going on; the plant an 
. has ama are of the most modern character, and no effort is | } On sale at all Bookstalls 
» two being spared in any department to retain the vanguard position : 
yeriod held by these companies in the linoleum and floorcloth industry. Price 2s. 
You may rest assured that all the necessary experience of manu- 
pared facture and administration, combined with a competent selling 
pears organization, are in readiness to take the fullest advantage 
> per of a revival in trade, which I trust may not be long delayed. 
's the The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


**The Recognised n of the Profession.” 
notes 
=| THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 
now 
ready ESTABLISHED 1857 
= PERMANENT FEATURES: 
a CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
npany Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 
been A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 
be LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 
be Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 
an THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 
as far Company Secretaries, etc. 
as the CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE.—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 
sae POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by Specialists. 
peat Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 
ed to NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 
it COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 
LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 
ninth 
| INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 
E For SPECIMEN COPY apply , 
4 THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL,” 
29, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (Telephone: Holborn 1853.) 
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Education 


24 January 193) 


Shipping 


O PARENTS. If your youn are being educated 

at home, CHILD EDUCATION will be simply invaluable 

to the Governess. It is a delightful Magazine. All the 
subjects which little children must learn are presented, most 
attractively, by brilliant Educationists—Arithmetic, Reading, 
Nature Study, Geography, Drawing, Recitations, etc., and there 
are Stories to tell, and Songs, in every issue. CHILD EDUCA- 
TION may be ordered through any Newagent, price 1s. monthly. 
A specimen copy may be obtained upon application to the 
Publishers, Messrs. Evans Brotners Lrp., Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


HERINGHAM, Norfolk, Holly School. school 
for boys, On sea front, Fine climate. Individual attention. 
Excellent food. Prospectus from Principal, H. Cousens, B.A. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKESTONE, DORSET 
N open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to girls 
Are 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1931. Last date of 
entry, March 14th. Examination May 11th to 13th. Apply 
to the Headmistress. 


Miscellaneous 


LL ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. Get the “‘ British Journal 

Photographic Almanac ’’ for 1931. The great book for every 

amateur photographer. It is a marvellous 2s. worth. The 
Almanac contains all that the amateur can and will want to 
know. Articles on all kinds of methods and gadgets. Descriptions 
of all the latest goods for amateur photography and tinemato- 
graphy. 748 pages: 64 pictorial photographs in gravure. From 
photographic dealers and bookstalls. Henry Greenwood and Co. 
Ltd., publishers, 24 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ ODO” paint and marble 

cleaner. Samples free. 


HE World’s worst disease is Pyorrhoea. If you have it 

or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL, (Dept. 10) 

165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for full free advice as to 
prevention and cure. 


THE BIRDS LOVE THEM 


BIRD LOVERS. Send for our illustrated price list, Wicker 
and Oak Bird Shelters, Feeding Trays, 4s. 6d. to 50s. Black- 
well’s, Braunton, N. Devon. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational. Send 

MSS, for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


ONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions of every 
S description wanted for publication. Send MSS. (Dept. 273), 


Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, London, 
W.1. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 17 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS : 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” January 24th 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIAS 
MAIL ow Goverment 


LONDON, RSEILLES, 

SUDAN, INDIA PERSIAN BURMA, 

CHINA, APAN, MA 

P. oO. also Tickets 

P. & O., Orient and New Shipping 
for all toe Business P. 3 oO. H 

Street, BCs: P. & | 

Sweet, “Ee 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2% 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed, 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Naney 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Wi 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


NOTICE 


The Seventeen teenth of the Series of Competitions appears 
in this issue of the Saturday , See page 120. 


F 

No. 13. 
Closing date, 12. 

No. 14. ESSAY. ing date, 

No. 15. Y. Closing date, 


No. 16. ESSAY. Closing date, 
2. 

A limited number of copies of the 
‘Saturday Review Acrostics : 24.1.1931 
Fisher ‘Unwin Noel Douglas 

ith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Peter Davies 
Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann rds 
Herbert 
Brentano’s lodder 
Burns & Oates lodge Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Cha; n & Hal Hutchinson Sheed & W: 
Cobden arrold 
Constable Kropf Bodiey Head 
r Publishing Co. 
Duckworth elrose |, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Marrot Murray 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon) 
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